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THE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLD'S   FAIR. 
(CONCLUDED     FROM     PAGE  649.) 

IF  the  great  fire  which  visited  Chicago   was 
a  most  distressing  calamity  at  the   time  of 
its  occurrence,  it  has  since   proved   to   be  a 


once  were  low,  dingy,  uncomfortable  wooden 
structures,  stately  buildings  now  tower 
heavenward,  provided  with  all  the  conven- 
iences of  modern  times — buildings  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  at  the  present 
time  for  fire  to  consume.     Note   the  edifices 


ii  sS'll  Sill  Sirs  «W.F#:»  IS! 


Mp^   ^- 


wmw^^^ 


Cllli    M.cl   1111  \Rli  (ir  ■IliAMK. 


blessing  to  the  people  themselves,  and  to  the 
country  at  large  :  for  almost  in  a  day  it  re- 
moved from  the  valuable  site,  the  old  wooden 
structures  which  it  would  have  taken  years, 
perhaps  decades  to  have  displaced  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  business  growth.     Where 


which  are  presented  herewith — the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Trade,  the  .■\udiloriuin  and  the 
World's  Fair  buildings,  which  are  but  few 
out  of  scores  of  others  etiually  beautiful  and 
imi>osing.  Heaulified  with  jiarks,  provided 
with  all   the    modern   conveniences   for   city 
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life,  Chicago  is  bound  to  keep  its  place 
among  the  world's  great  cities,  and  it  will 
doubtless  receive  an  impetus  from  its  exposi- 
tion of  1893,  which  will  send  it  far  in  the 
lead  of  many  places  which  now  boast  of  their 
superiority.  Already  the  enterprising  busi- 
ness houses  of  New  York  feel  it  necessary  to 
have  branch  houses  in  Chicago,  and  as  the 
great  west  is  built  up  and  improved,  as  it  is 
bound  to  be  through  the  constantly  increas- 
ing western  emigration,  Chicago  will  become 
greater  and  richer. 

The  Board  of  Trade  building  is  an  impos- 
ing structure,  built  of  Fox  Island  granite,  at 
the  cost  of  Ji, 750,000,  and  is  174x225  feet, 
with  a  tower  304  feet  in  height.  A  balcony 
at  a  height  of  227  feet  gives  the  observer  a 
most  excellent  view  of  a  great  part  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  The  internal 
and  external  ornamentation  of  the  building 
are  very  fine  and  expensive.  The  exchange, 
of  which  we  present  an  engraving,  is  a  spa- 
cious square  room,  abundantly  lighted  by 
large  double  windows  and  a  skylight.  The 
gallery  in  this  room  enables  the  curious  to 
witness  scenes  which  to  the  inexperienced 
cause  feelings  of  astonishment  and  excite- 
ment. The  continual  rumbling  of  many 
voices  causes  one  to  wonder  how  business  can 
be  done  in  such  a  seething  mass  of  humanity. 
It  is  there  that  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in 
a  day ;  where  the  "bulls"  and  "bears"  of 
commerce  toss  and  rend  each  other  without 
mercy.  It  is  from  this  room  that  more  than 
one  weak  soul  has  gone  forth  after  the  disas- 
ters of  a  (ftiy  and  become  his  own  murderer. 

It  is  in  such  places,  too,  that  the  prices  of 
stocks  are  fixed,  and  through  the  fluctuations 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  thousands  and  some- 
times even  millions  of  dollars  to  pass  from 
one  hand  to  another. 

Another  view  which  we  present  is  the  Aud- 
itorium building,  one  of  the  most  massive 
and  grandest  structures  of  the  country.  It  is 
ten  stories  high  and  appears  as  though  it 
would  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages.  Some 
idea  of  its  magnitude  can  be  imagined  by 
looking  at  the  picture  and  also  by  consider- 


ing the  fact  that  in  its  construction  17,000, 
000  brick  were  used ;  60,000  feet  of  plate 
glass  and  6,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel;  the 
cost  of  the  iron  construction  alone  being 
;g6oo,ooo.  The  total  weight  of  the  edifice  is 
estimated  to  be  110,000  tons.  It  has  1,500 
windows  ;  2,000  doors  ;  10,000  electric  lamps; 
13  elevators;  25  miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes; 
230  miles  of  electric  wire  and  cable,  and 
other  material  of  corresponding  proportions. 
The  whole  building  is  considered  absolutely 
fire  proof  and  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of$^, 
200,000.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  theater 
and  hotel  combined,  and  is  considered  unex- 
celled for  those  purposes  in  any  part  of 
America. 

Of  the  World's  Fair  site  and  buildings  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  give  any  iurther  de- 
scription. We  have  already  published  in  the 
Instructor  articles  on  this  special  subject, 
and  will  perhaps  treat  more  fully  of  the  same 
during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition,  when 
the  buildings  and  grounds  themselves  are  thor- 
oughly completed  according  to  the  plans 
which  have  been  presented.  Cay. 


EMILY  HOLDEN'S  THANKSGIVING. 


T  N  TALCOTT'S  great  cotton  factory  a  hund- 
1  red  looms  were  moving  noisily,  their  whirr 
filling  the  establishment  with  a  ceaseless  dron- 
ing sound  as  of  the  movement  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery. In  front  of  each  of  the  great  altar- 
like frames  a  young  girl  sat  watching  the 
threads  which  under  her  supervision  were 
being  transformed  into  numberless  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  In  the  center  of  the  immense 
room  round  which  they  were  ranged,  a  row  of 
tables  stood,  piled  to  their  entire  length  with 
numberless  bolts  of  firm,  white  cloth,  lying 
like  symmetrical  drifts  of  snow  blown  down 
the  long  boards. 

Near  the  tables  a  group  of  men  stood  look- 
ing over  the  bolts,  handling  the  folds  of  the 
material  with  dexterous  fingers,  and  discuss- 
ing their  quality  with  an  intelligent  profes- 
sional air.     They  were  a  party  of  manufac- 
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turers  visiting  the  little  factory  town  of  Wil- 
limantic,  and  now  going  through  the  famous 
cotton  establishment  known  as  Talcott's 
Mills. 

As  they  examined  the  texture  of  the  differ- 
ent piles  lying  on  the  tables,  the  foreman, 
who  was  with  them,  turned  suddenly  at  a 
question  put  by  one  of  the  group  and  pointed 
towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  a 
young  girl  sat  in  front  ot  one  of  the  moving 
looms. 

"It's  Enily  Holden's  work,  sir — the  girl 
that  sits  nearest  the  corner.  Her  cloth's 
always  the  best  on  the  tables,  for  she  ain't 
afraid  to  take  time  to  do  her  work  well.  The 
rest  of  'em  let  the  threads  run  through  easy, 
and  it  makes  the  cloth  flimsy,  though  they  get 
more  done.  Hers,  though,  is  held  steady, 
and  it  makes  the  cloth  even  and  firm." 

The  eyes  of  the  group  followed  his  indica- 
tion towards  the  corner  where  the  slender  and 
graceful  figure  of  the  girl  sat  upright  on  the 
high  stool  in  front  of  the  loom. 

Her  profile  was  towards  them,  and  they 
could  see  the  refined  and  delicate  features, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  clear  and  steadfast 
brown  eyes  and  the  well-shaped  head  crowned 
with  its  thick  coil  of  black  hair.  The  eyes  of 
Herbert  Talcott,  who  stood  in  the  group  and 
whose  glance  rested  upon  the  young  girl,  held 
something  more  in  their  meaning  than  the 
mere  pleased  recognition  of  the  employer  for 
faithful  work — a  look  of  unmistakable  tender- 
ness it  was,  and  one  which  drifted  frequently 
to  the  unconscious  object  during  their  pres- 
ence in  the  room. 

As  the  group  followed  the  owner  from  the 
apartment,  the  foreman  crossed  the  floor  to 
the  side  of  the  girl  of  whom  they  had  been 
talking. 

"The  visitors  praised  the  cloth  you've 
woven,  Emily,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  speak- 
ing with  a  slight  Welsh  arxent. 

Emily  Ilolden  glanced  up  a  momjnt  from 
her  work.  "I'm  glad  if  it  mt;t  with  their 
approval,"  she  answered  quietly. 

Evan  Drew  stood  awkwardly  for  a  moment 
looking  down   upon   the  girl's  fair  face.      He 


had  a  square  and  somewhat  full  face,  the  skin 
slightly  marked  with  small  pox — the  effect  of 
an  attack  suffered  in  childhood — -and  which 
was  wont  to  flush  and  show  darkly  under  any 
sudden  anger  or  annoyance.  The  girl's  in- 
difference had  caused  the  blood  to  rush  now 
in  a  swift  flood  across  his  face,  and  his  brown 
eyes  were  lit  with  a  dull  fire. 

As  he  stood  silent  beside  the  loom,  Emily's 
eyes  were  lifted  for  an  instant  with  a  look  of 
inquiry,  and  as  she  glanced  the  man's  eyes 
shifted,  and  presently,  with  a  few  common- 
place words  uttered  in  a  half-indistinct  tone, 
he  walked  away. 

Emily  felt  a  sense  of  relief  as  he  did  so,  his 
presence  inspiring  her  always  with  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  constraint.  At  his  first  com- 
ing to  the  factory,  an  event  which  had  oc- 
curred about  six  months  previous,  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  domineering  and  petty  spirit  toward 
the  "hands,"  which  had  inspired  at  once 
their  distrust  and  dislike.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  a  few  weeks,  however,  his  manner 
towards  Emily  had  changed  from  indifference 
to  partiality. 

Emily  had  taken  little  notice  of  his  atten- 
tions, which  recently  had  become  somewhat 
marked,  and  the  man  felt  himself  continually 
baffled  and  angered  by  her  indifference. 

Emily  Holden's  life  and  experience  had 
proven  the  truth  of  that  power  of  well  doing 
which  secures  the  ultimate  apotheosis  of  char- 
acter above  the  conditions  of  mere  position  or 
wealth.  One  of  a  large  family  of  girls 
brought  by  the  father's  death  to  the  necessity 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  she  had  left  home  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  entering  one  of  the 
factories  at  Coventry,  where  opportunities 
alone  furnished  chance  for  employment,  had 
remained  there  until  a  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  our  story,  when  she  had  taken  a  more 
lucrative  situation  at  Talcott's  factory. 

Alone  here,  as  she  had  been  always  since 
leaving  the  home  roof,  she  had  yet,  by  her 
dignity  and  integrity  of  character,  secured 
not  only  the  affection  and  friendship  of  her 
companions   in    the  factory,  but   a  degree  of 
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respect  which  placed  her  on  an  equal  plane 
with  her  employers  as  well. 

Herbert  Talcott,  the  owner  of  the  "works," 
had  been  from  the  first  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  of  the  young  girl  who 
had  entered  his  factory,  and  his  esteem  had 
developed  at  length  into  a  warm  admiration, 
which,  during  the  last  few  months  in  partic- 
ular, he  had  made  little  effort  to  conceal. 

Emily  had  scarcely,  however,  sensed  the 
nature  of  the  regard  which  she  inspired,  her 
diffidence  and  modesty  furnishing  sufficient 
cause  for  her  having  remained  unconscious 
of  the  true  cause  of  her  employer's  partiality. 

Her  health  had  suffered  lately  through  the 
close  confinement  to  her  work,  and  the  many 
attentions  which  she  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  owner  of  the  mill,  had  been  ascribed 
by  her  to  a  mere  humane  thoughtfulness  for 
her  comfort,  rather  than  to  any  inspiration  of 
personal  regard.  Herbert  Talcott  had  been 
married  before  when  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six,  his  wife  dying  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  for  ten  years  he  had  lived  alone  in 
the  great  mansion  he  had  built  at  his  marriage, 
the  elegant  "Talcott  Residence"  as  it  was 
known  in  the  village,  with  only  the  house- 
keeper and  servants  to  share  its  comforts,  and 
with  no  interest  or  solace  save  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  factory  which  he  owned  and 
managed. 

Emily  Holden  had  been  the  only  one  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  man  during  the  many  years  which  had 
passed  since  his  bereavement,  and  this  one 
seemingly  promised  to  be  a  lasting  one. 

Since  the  day  marked  by  the  visit  of  the 
manufacturers  to  the  establishment,  Emily 
had  been  ill  and  at  the  advice  of  Talcott, 
withdrew  from  the  factory,  remaining  and 
resting  in  her  room  for  a  term  of  two  weeks 
at  the  hotel  which  was  provided  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  "mills."  The  care  shown  by 
her  employer  during  her  illness  had  half 
wakened  Emily's  vision  to  the  true  nature  of 
his  regard,  and  the  consciousness,  in  spite  of 
the  thoughts  of  obstacles  and  self-disparage- 
ment which  the  knowledge  suggested,   was  a 


very  pleasant  one  to  the  young  girl.  She 
was  going  away  now  to  her  old  home  on  a 
short  visit  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  he  had 
claimed  the  privilege  of  driving  her  thence 
himself  in  his  sleigh. 

During  the  long  ride  homeward  through 
the  lonely,  snow-drifted  field,  Talcott  declared 
the  true  nature  of  his  regard — asking  her  to 
become  his  wife ;  but  in  spite  of  the  thrill  of 
happiness  which  came  to  her  heart  at  the  con- 
fession of  his  love  Emily's  firm  and  conscien- 
tious character  would  permit  of  no  hasty 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  momentous  affair. 
She  feared  that  the  offer  might  be  the  outcome 
of  a  sudden  impulse  whose  influence  would 
fade  upon  more  sober  reflection,  and  would 
give  no  answer  till  they  should  meet  again. 
When  he  left  her  at  her  home,  however,  he 
had  won  from  her  a  consent  to  let  him  come 
for  her  when  her  visit  should  be  ended,  and 
her  promise  to  give  him  an  answer  to  his  pro- 
posal when  they  should  meet  again. 

Neither  foresaw,  nor  dreamed  of  the  strange 
events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  interval  of 
their  meeting  to  render  vain  the  golden  hopes 
and  plans  for  the  future  which  were  wakened 
in  each  heart.  Emily's  home-coming  was 
indeed  joyful  after  her  long  absence ;  but  she 
found  the  little  household  stirred  by  a  stranger 
and  more  momentous  excitement  than  that 
caused  by  her  visit. 

Two  Mormon  Elders  had  recently  come 
into  the  locality  teaching  the  new  and  strange 
doctrines  of  their  religion.  Her  mother, 
having  attended  some  of  the  meetings  held  at 
the  house  of  a  neighbor,  had  become  seriously 
impressed  by  the  doctrines  they  had  preached. 
On  the  day  after  her  coming,  her  mother  told 
her  something  of  the  strange  tenets  and  testi- 
monies they  had  proclaimed. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  meetings  and 
hear  them  preach,  Emily,"  her  mother  said 
in  her  decided,  old-fashioned  way.  "  It 
can't  do  you  any  harm,  and  it  may  do  you 
much  good,  and  anyway  you  can  have  it  to 
tell  that  you've  heard  a  Mormon  Elder  preach, 
if  nothing  more.  I  can  say  this  much  for 
myself   though — that    there's  been    no   word 
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said  by  them  yet  that  aint  come  to  my  heart 
like  gospel  truth.  There's  more  sense  in  what 
they  preach  than  in  Methodism,"  she  further 
declared,  "and  they  don't  pretend  to  do  half 
as  much  ranting  either." 

Methodism  had  been  the  religion  believed 
in  by  the  family,  and  Emily  herself  had  often 
been  made  half  doubtful  and  disheartened  by 
the  noisy  and  unruly  manifestations  of  the 
"spirit"  which  she  had  witnessed  at  the 
"revivals"  among  her  co-religionists.  She 
had  little  faith,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith  described  by  her 
mother,  the  "new  revelation"  and  discovery 
of  the  golden  plates  seeming  too  improbable 
and  visionary  a  story  to  be  for  a  moment  en- 
tertained. She  was  imbued,  however,  with 
enough  curiosity  by  her  mother's  recital  to 
make  her  willing  to  attend  the  "meetings," 
and  when  the  next  one  occurred,  she  accom- 
panied her  mother  to  their  neighbor  Dun- 
ham's house  where  the  Elders  were  to  preach. 

Filled  with  prejudice  occasioned  by  the 
stories  she  had  heard  in  relation  to  the  un- 
popular sect,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
she  saw  in  the  man  pointed  out  to  her  as  the 
Eider  who  would  preach,  an  individual  com- 
paring in  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
appearance  with  the  people  with  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  associate. 

There  was  something  of  a  crowd  present  in 
the  little  house,  and  Emily  took  her  seat  in  a 
back  room  leading  from  the  apartment  in 
which  the  man  was  preaching,  his  tones,  how- 
ever, reaching  them  distinctly  through  the 
near  doorway. 

He  spoke  first  on  the  subject  of  the  revela- 
tion given  the  uneducated  boy  in  the  forest, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Sensational  as  the 
story  had  before  seemed,  Emily  felt  herself 
strangely  thrilled  by  the  man's  simple  and 
earnest  recital.  He  spoke  of  the  condition 
and  need  of  the  world;  of  the  long  years  in 
which  the  children  of  earth  had  lived  in 
darkness,  guided  only  by  the  dim  rays  of 
truth  drifted  from  past  centuries,  and  merg- 
ing at  length  into  a  chaos  of  belief  and 
doubt;  and  of  the  reason   for  the   belief  that 


the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  Creator,  should 
afford  proof  of  a  perpetual  care  for  the  child- 
ren of  His  world  by  a  continued  manifestation 
of  His  omnipresence  and  will — a  reason  which 
had  found  proof  and  fulfillment  in  His  revela- 
tion to  Joseph  Smith. 

As  he  talked,  the  disbelief  and  derision  with 
which  Emily  had  hitherto  regarded  the  strange 
idea  began  gradually  to  fade  under  the  stress 
of  the  reason  and  logic  of  his  argument. 
"Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  had  been  quoted 
as  shibboleth  by  the  creeds  for  centuries,  and 
yet  not  one  of  the  many  sects  since  Christ 
had  claimed  evidence  of  having  the  promise 
literally  redeemed.  Why  indeed  should  not 
God  speak  from  the  heavens  to  guide  His 
children,  the  hairs  of  whose  heads  were  num- 
bered, and  whom  He  guarded  even  safer  than 
the  sparrow's  fall  ? 

It  was  all  so  simple  and  convincing,  and 
yet  so  strange  and  bold,  that  Emily  found 
herself  dazed  by  the  conflicting  arguments 
and  emotions  roused  by  the  new  word. 

"These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe," 
said  the  preacher  quoting  the  great  Teacher's 
words,  "and  the  signs  had  surely  followed  the 
faith  of  the  believers  in  the  new  doctrines.  The 
gifts  of  prophecy,  and  tongues  and  healing 
had  been  poured  out  upon  the  people — furn- 
ishing testimony  as  in  olden  times  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel— and  no  other  creed 
could  prove  its  claim  by  the  evidence  of  a 
single  sign  or  miracle." 

As  he  paused  there  was  a  slight  stir  in  the 
room  in  which  he  stood.  Some  one  among 
the  assemblage  made  a  request,  which  was 
followed  for  a  few  moments  by  a  profound 
silence.  Then  the  man's  voice  was  heard 
again  speaking  in  the  same  quiet  and  earnest 
tone,  yet  in  words  which  she  could  not  un- 
derstand. With  a  sudden  impulse  Emily 
arose  and  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the 
front  apartment.  The  Elder  stood  directly 
opi)osite,  his  face  slightly  pale,  yet  without 
any  sign  of  unusal  emotion  or  excitement. 
His  words  came  in  precise  and  earnest 
pronunciation  of  some  seeming  prayer  or 
address,  but  though  uttered  with  sincere  and 
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quiet  earnestness  were  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. A  sudden  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  the  scene  brought  a  quick  thrill  to  Emily's 
heart.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the  strange 
gift  of  "tongues."  A  breathless  silence 
reigned  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the 
man's  quiet  utterance,  and  when  he  ceased, 
the  believers  in  the  room  uttered  a  low  and 
solemn  "amen." 

After  a  brief  prayer  and  hymn  the  meeting 
broke  up,  and  Emily  went  home  considerably 
excited  and  impressed  by  what  she  had  heard 
and  seen. 

The  memory  of  it  all  impressed  her  vividly 
for  several  days,  then  the  old  prejudices  began 
to  assert  themselves  making  the  word  seem 
less  plausible  and  real. 

She  would  not  attend  the  next  meeting 
which  occurred,  not  wishing  to  subject  her- 
self to  the  strange  influences  in  her  present 
unprepared  and  unsettled  state  of  mind. 

Her  mother  went,  however,  and  Emily  re- 
tired to  bed  soon  after  she  left  the  house, 
sleeping  soundly  until  about  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  when  she  was  awakened  by  hearing 
some  one  speak  in  the  next  room.  The  voice 
that  reached  her  she  recognized  as  her  moth- 
er's, though  the  tone  seemed  somewhat  un- 
familiar. After  listening  a  moment  Emily 
rose  and  went  to  the  doorway.  The  sight 
which  she  saw  could  not  but  thrill  her.  Near 
the  low  sofa  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
her  mother  was  kneeling,  the  light  from  the 
candle  falling  on  her  rapt  and  upturned  face. 
She  was  speaking  in  low,  earnest  tones,  and 
the  words  though  clear  and  distinct  were  those 
of  a  language  which  she  never  before  had 
known.  After  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  at 
Dunham's,  the  occurrence  needed  no  explana- 
tion to  convince  her  that  her  mother  was 
speaking  in  "tongues." 

The  experience  furnished  an  impression 
and  lesson  which  made  the  turning  point  in 
her  life.  Whatever  doubt  was  possible  in  re- 
gard to  the  sincerity  of  the  Elder's  manifes- 
tation, was  in  this  case  without  possible  foun- 
dation ;  her  mother's  steadfast  and  honest 
heart  precluding  a  shadow  of  belief  as  to  her 


being  carried  away  by  a  delusion  or  commit- 
ting the  sacrilege  of  a  mere  pretension  in 
regard  to  the  possession  of  the  "gift." 

She  attended  the  meetings  regularly  hence- 
forth, having  her  belief  strengthened  each 
time,  and  on  the  next  fast  day,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  new  year,  was  baptized  into 
the  Church. 

The  Dunham's,  a  family  with  whom  Emily 
had  become  intimate  through  association  at 
the  meeting,  were  talking  of  "gathering"  to 
Nauvoo,  and  urged  Emily  to  accompany 
them,  promising  the  care  and  protection  of 
their  home  should  she  make  up  her  mind  to 
join  them. 

To  Emily  in  the  zeal  of  her  newly  espoused 
religion  the  idea  was  a  dear  one  ;  though  the 
many  momentous  questions  pending  upon  her 
decision  made  her  task  of  choosing  a  hard 
one.  Herbert  Talcott  who  was  waiting  for 
her  answer  to  his  proposal  to  his  declaration 
of  love — what  would  be  his  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  her  action  in  identifying  herself  with 
the  despised  sect  ?  The  mere  fact  of  her 
joining  them  might  be  cause  for  their 
estrangement,  even  if  she  did  not  make  the 
journey  to  Nauvoo.  A  vision  of  the  future 
which  awaited  her  acceptance  of  his  proposal 
of  marriage  spread  before  her  ;  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  splendid  home  ;  the  content 
and  happiness  to  be  experienced  in  a  life 
spent  in  his  care  and  protection,  all  came  to 
her  vividly,  making  that  other  picture  of  the 
fate  of  loneliness  and  sacrifice  a  very  gloomy 
prospect.  She  was  not  one  to  compromise  in 
so  vital  an  affair,  however,  and  a  few  days  of 
earnest  prayer  and  reflection  had  prepared 
her  to  suffer  whatever  ordeal  was  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  her  newly-adopted  religion. 

On  the  day  which  had  been  set  for  her  re- 
turn to  the  factory,  Herbert  Talcott  came  for 
her  in  his  sleigh,  and  Emily  went  to  the  gate 
and  asked  him  to  come  into  the  little  house. 
In  a  few  words  she  told  him  of  the  step  she 
had  taken  and  of  her  decision  in  regard  to 
making  the  journey  to  Nauvoo.  Though  she 
had  expected  an  expression  on  his  part  of 
disappointment  and  surprise,  she  was  unpre- 
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pared  for  the  grief  and  opposition  which  her 
declaration  called  forth.  Tears  came  from 
the  strong  man's  eyes,  and  he  pled  for  hours, 
seeking  to  change  her  belief  and  decision. 

Hard  as  was  the  struggle  against  his  will 
and  the  temptation  of  his  love,  Emily's  faith 
and  conviction  were  too  deeply  settled  to 
admit  her  being  moved  from  her  decision. 
He  went  away  at  length,  stricken  with  grief 
and  disappointment,  but  with  a  faint  hope 
cherished  in  his  heart  that  she  might  yet  be 
convinced  of  her  mistake  and  delusion,  and 
come  back  to  his  care.  He  won  her  promise 
that  she  would  send  for  him  in  case  of  a 
change  in  her  belief,  though  Emily  felt  in 
parting  from  him  that  their  ways  lay  far 
apart. 

Another  ordeal  was  in  store  for  Emily  be- 
fore her  departure.  Before  leaving  the  factory 
for  her  visit  home,  Evan  Drew  had  made 
various  attempts  to  see  her  alone,  giving  her 
unmistakable  hints  of  the  tender  nature  of  his 
regard  and  of  the  declaration  which  it  was  his 
desire  to  make.  He  had  been  disappointed 
in  his  efforts,  however,  and  upon  learning 
later  that  Emily  would  not  return  to  the  fac- 
tory, he  made  a  journey  to  the  house,  filled 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  his  former  in- 
tention. 

Receiving  a  negative  answer  from  Emily, 
and  learning  at  the  same  time  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  life,  he  had 
given  evidence  of  the  disagreeable  and  ugly 
qualities  of  his  nature  by  bursting  forth  into 
violent  denunciation  and  abuse,  both  for  the 
ingratitude  and  indifference  shown  by  Emily 
for  his  preference,  and  also  of  the  people  and 
religion  of  the  Church  with  which  she  had 
become  associated. 

"  Joe  Smith  is  a  traitor  and  a  villian,"  he 
declared  violently,  "  and  if  he  had  had  his 
deserts,  would  have  been  shot  or  hung  long 
ere  this  time.  If  I  had  my  will  he  should 
not  live  another  day  to  see  innocent  people 
become  victims  to  his  cruel  and  insane  de- 
lusions." 

Emily  received  his  outburst  (|uietly,  though 
her  heart  was  filled  with   horror  and  indigna- 


tion at  his  expressions  of  hatred  and  malice 
towards  her  people.  He  left  her  at  length, 
still  reiterating  his  abuse,  together  with 
prophecies  of  her  ultimate  regret  and  chagrin 
for  having  become  weak  enough  to  yield  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Elders;  and  Emily 
hoped  with  his  departure  that  all  connection 
between  them  had  ceased. 

By  the  first  of  February  all  preparations 
were  made  for  the  departure  of  the  company 
of  converts,  and  Emily,  in  company  with  her 
friends,  the  Dunhams,  started  upon  her  long 
journey  to  Nauvoo.  The  many  trials  that 
came  to  her  on  the  way  made  a  test  which 
sternly  proved  the  quality  of  her  faith.  The 
hardships  of  the  journey,  the  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  desolation  which  came  with  the  ab- 
solute reality  of  the  beginning  of  a  life-long 
separation  from  her  friends,  as  well  as  the  trial 
of  a  serious  illness  from  which  she  suffered  on 
the  way,  all  brought  tempting  visions  of  the 
love  and  ease  and  happiness  waiting  her 
should  she  but  turn  back.  These  made  a 
serious  and  fiery  ordeal  for  the  endurance  of 
the  young  and  lonely  girl. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

A  GOODliY  kiss  is  a  lutle  thing, 

With  your  liand  on  the  door  to  go; 
But  It  lakes  the  venom  out  of  the  sting 
Of  a  thoughtless  word  or  a  cruel  fling 
Tliat  you  made  an  hour  a^o. 

A  kiss  of  greeting  is  sweet  and  rare, 

After  the  toil  of  the  day  ; 
But  it  smooths  the  furrows  out  of  the  care 
And  lines  on  the  forehead  you  once  called  fair, 

In  the  years  that  have  flown  away. 

'  ris  a  little  thing  to  say.  "  You  are  kind. 

I  love  you    inv  dear,"  each  nlgllt; 
Hut  it  sends  a  thrill  through  the  heart,  I  find, 
For  love  is  tender,  as  love  is  hhnd, 

,\s  we  climb  life  s  rugged  height. 

We  starve  each  other  for  love's  caress, 

We  lake,  but  do  not  give. 
It  seems  so  easy  sotne  st)ul  lo  bless. 
Bui  we  dole  love  sjrudgingly,  less  and  less. 

Till  'tis  bitter  and  h.ird  lo  live. 
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EDITORIAL   THOUGHTS. 


Look  to    the     Lord— Ordaining  Children    to    the 
Priesthood. 


jJhERE  is  no  foundation  for  the  happi- 
ness of  human  beings  that  compares 
with  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Through  that  gospel  men  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  Heavenly  Father  and 
learn  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
Himself  and  them.  The  channel  of  commun- 
ication between  the  Lord  and  His  children 
is  opened  through  the  gospel  and  its  ordi- 
nances, and  men  soon  learn  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  willingness 
to  hear  them  and  in  His  ability  to  save  them. 
And  what  a  comfort  it  is  in  the  midst  of  sor- 
rows and  afflictions,  when  danger  threatens, 
or  when  circumstances  appear  adverse,  to 
know  that  there  is  One  to  whom  men  can  go 
and  relate  their  troubles  and  perplexities  with 
a  perfect  assurance  that  He  will  hear  and  an- 
swer them!  To  know  there  is  One  who  will 
lighten  their  burdens,  who  will  assuage  their 
grief,  and  who  will  give  them  peace  and  joy  ! 
To  those  who  have  embraced  the  gospel  it  is 
a  source  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  know 
that  there  is  One  to  whom  they  can  appeal, 
and  know  that  He  is  always  steadfast,  un- 
changeable, and  full  of  mercy  and  compassion, 
and  that  He  can  be  trusted  to  the  very  utter- 
most. Men  fail,  and  their  friendship  and 
help  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  ;  but  God 
never  fails;  He  is  always  ready  to  succor  those 
who  trust  in  Him.  This  brings  immense 
comfort  to  people  who  are  in  trouble,  and 
who  seek  relief  through  the  Lord ;  for  who- 
ever may  prove  untrue,  or  may  misconstrue 
words  and  acts,  God  remains  sure;  He  knows 


the  heart,  and  He  can  judge  a  righteous  judg- 
ment, and  can  always  deliver. 

It  is  this  knowledge  concerning  God  that 
has  made  His  people  in  every  generation  a 
happy  people.  In  the  midst  of  persecutions, 
trials  and  difficulties  of  every  kind,  they  have 
relied  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  has  sustained 
them  and  given  them  comfort ;  and  even 
where  their  enemies  have  had  power  to  take 
away  their  lives,  they  have  submitted,  know- 
ing that  everything  would  be  right  with  the 
Lord,  and  that  He  would  overrule  the  results 
for  their  salvation  and  His  glory.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  knowledge  which  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have,  they  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
up  under  the  trials  they  have  to  meet.  They 
are  a  happy  people  because  they  know  that 
the  Lord  is  with  them,  and  He  has  borne  tes- 
timony to  this  in  their  hearts. 

Children  should  be  t£lught  to  look  unto  the 
Lord  in  all  their  troubles,  and  to  make  Him  . 
their  friend.  They  should  be  taught  to  pray 
unto  Him  to  give  them  the  things  they  need. 
They  should  be  taught  to  thank  Him  for  all 
the  blessings  they  receive;  to  view  Him  as 
the  Being  who  furnishes  them  with  life,  with 
health,  with  food,  with  raiment,  with  shelter. 
They  should  be  taught  to  see  His  hand  in  all 
these  things,  and  to  look  upon  Him  as  the 
Author  of  all  these  blessings,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge His  kind  providence.  It  is  through  His 
power  that  they  live,  and  that  the  earth  yields 
of  its  strength  in  furnishing  food  for  man.  If 
it  were  not  for  His  care  over  the  animal  crea- 
tion, man  would  not  be  able  to  supply  himself 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  his  clothing 
and  for  other  articles  of  use,  neither  could  he, 
without  His  provident  care,  obtain  that  which 
is  necessary  to  construct  his  dwellings.  The 
Lord  sends  the  seasons  in  their  order.  He 
gives  us  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  au- 
tumn. These  seasons  come  with  such  regu- 
larity that  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  crea- 
tions are  all  provided  for  and  are  kept  in 
existence.  And  children  should  be  taught  to 
see  the  power  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  in  all 
these  conditions. 

The  attention  of  children  should  be  drawn 
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to  these  things.  They  should  be  taught  to 
observe  that  which  is  taking  place  around 
them,  and  how  dependent  mankind  is  upon 
the  Supreme  Being.  With  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing they  will  be  able  to  perceive  that  which 
the  Lord  is  doing.  Their  faith  will  be  in- 
creased, and  it  will  grow  as  they  grow  in 
years,  and  eventually  it  will  become  positive 
knowledge  with  them.  This  care  for  children 
is  demanded  by  the  Almighty,  and  where  it 
is  not  exercised  by  parents  and  guardians, 
they  will  be  held  accountable  for  their  neg- 
lect. 

Many  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with- 
out being  instructed  concerning  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  They  are  left  to  form  their  own 
opinions  and  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclu- 
sions, without  their  minds  being  directed  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  and  who  pos- 
sess knowledge.  The  result  is  in  many  cases 
a  very  sad  one.  Unbelief  prevails  in  the 
earth,  and  children  imbibe  it,  and  too  often 
yield  to  it,  unless  there  are  correct  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  have  heard 
of  members  of  our  Church  permitting  their 
children  to  grow  up  without  requiring  them 
to  be  baptized.  VVhen  remonstrated  with  for 
this  carelessness,  they  made  the  reply  that 
they  wanted  their  children  to  grow  up  and 
choose  for  themselves.  This  is  a  trick  of  the 
adversary.  Children  are  given  to  their  par- 
ents, and  their  parents  are  responsible  for 
them  and  for  their  correct  training.  If  a 
parent  knows  that  this  is  the  Church  of 
Christ,  he  also  knows  that  when  a  child 
reaches  the  age  of  eight  years  it  should  be 
baptized,  for  this  is  the  command  of  the 
Lord.  But  if  he  defer  this  until  the  child 
grows  up,  it  in  the  meantime  is  subjected  to  a 
great  variety  of  influences,  and  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  not  care  to  be  baptized,  but  will 
take  the  view  that  is  popular  concerning  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mothers  should  teach  their  children  to  pray 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  frame  sen- 
tences, and  as  the  thoughts  of  the  child  are 
enlarged,  their  [jrayers  should  enlarge  in  pro- 
portion; and  they  should  be  taught  constantly 


that  in  all  their  troubles  they  should  go  to  the 
Lord  and  ask  Him  for'  His  Holy  Spirit  and 
for  the  help  they  need.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
children  to  be  taught  to  pray  in  the  family 
circle.  Their  prayers  may  be  simple,  and 
may  not  cover  every  point  that  parents  may 
desire  to  mention  in  their  prayers,  but  as  the 
children  grow  they  will  learn  to  do  this,  as 
they  will  feel  the  necessity  for  asking  for  that 
which  they  think  is  necessary.  By  being  re- 
quired to  pray  they  learn  to  take  an  interest 
in  everything  around  them  and  to  feel  that 
they  are  contributing  by  their  faith  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Lordj 
and  when  they  see  their  prayers  fulfilled,  it  is 
gratifying  to  them,  and  strengthens  their 
faith. 

Every  member  of  the  Church  should  take 
an  active  interest  in  its  prosperity,  in  the 
spread  of  truth,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
righteousness.  It  should  be  an  ever-living 
desire  in  every  member's  heart  to  see  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
recognized  as  the  Lord  of  the  earth  and  as 
the  Being  whose  commands  should  be  obeyed. 

Children  who  are  taught  these  ideas  will 
take  interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  spread  of  the  truth,  and  will  be  ready — 
those  of  them  who  can  receive  the  Priesthood 
— to  go  out  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
the  message  of  salvation.  In  this  way  a  gen- 
eration with  exceeding  strong  faith  can  be 
brought  up,  who  can  go  before  the  Lord  with 
such  faith  that  their  prayers  will  be  heard  and 
answered  in  the  accomplishment  of  marvelous 
works.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  individual 
children  or  families  of  children  are  neglected 
on  these  points,  and  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
without  being  taught  and  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  they  are  likely  to  prove  a 
cause  of  sorrow  to  their  parents — that  is,  if 
their  parents  have  any  faitii  in  the  gospel. 
They  grow  up  in  unbelief  and  are  careless 
concerning  the  requirements  which  the  Lord 
makes  of  His  people. 

The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  parents  is 
a  very  grave  one,  and  all  parents  should  feel 
its  gravity  and  do  all   in   their   power  to  free 
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themselves  from  all  blame  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  wrote  us  some 
time  since  concerning  the  propriety  of  or- 
daining a  child  who  was  sick  to  the  Melchise- 
dek  Priesthood.  He  states  that  the  mother 
called  himself  and  another  Elder  in  to  admin- 
ister to  the  child,  and  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  well  for  them  to  ordain  her  boy  to  the 
Priesthood,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  passing 
away  he  would  be  a  holder  of  the  Priesthood. 
Her  anxiety  appeared  to  be  that  he  should 
receive  the  Priesthood,  lest,  not  having  it,  he 
might  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Our  correspon- 
dent gave  her  his  views  upon  the  subject,  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  rule  it  is  not  expedient  to 
ordain  a  boy  to  be  an  Elder  because  he  is 
sick,  especially  when  he  had  not  held  any  of 
the  lesser  offices.  Then  the  mother  informed 
him  that  one  of  the  patriarchs,  in  bestowing 
a  patriarchal  blessing,  had  ordained  a  brother 
of  this  sick  boy  to  be  an  Elder,  and  the  child 
was  only  five  months  old  at  the  time.  After- 
wards, as  this  boy  grew  up,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  the  local  authorities 
being  ignorant  at  the  time  that  he  had  been 
ordained  an  Elder. 

There  is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  such 
action  as  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  this 
patriarch.  He  exhibited  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion. We  know  that  such  things  have 
been  done  by  Elders  when  they  thought  chil- 
dren were  likely  to  die.  They  have  felt  as 
though  the  children  would  lose  something  and 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  they  were  not 
ordained.  There  is  certainly  no  good  ground 
for  entertaining  such  views.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  distrusting  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  salvation  that  He  has  provided  for 
His  children.  If  such  ideas  were  to  become 
prevalent  in  the  Church,  what  a  strange  result 
would  follow!  Parents  who  had  lost  their 
children  in  infancy  or  early  life  and  who  had 
not  had  them  ordained,  would  feel  to  mourn, 
either  at  their  neglect  or  that  they  had 
allowed  their  children  to  pass  away  without 
receiving  ordination  ;  and   were  such  an  idea 


not  checked,  it  would  not  be  long  until  some 
members  of  the  Church  might  fall  into  the 
errors  of  certain  sects  concerning  the  baptism 
of  infants — that  those  who  were  not  baptized 
in  infancy  would  not  receive  the  joys  of 
heaven. 

Our  correspondent  states  some  of  the  con- 
clusions that  he  had  reached,  and  asks  if  they 
are  correct.     He  says: 

First — I  do  not  think  any  male  person  who 
may  be  taken  sick  should  be  ordained  to  any 
calling  he  would  not  or  could  not  be  ordained 
unto  were  he  in  good  health. 

Second — That  if  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Church  should  be  suddenly  called  hence,  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  been  ordained  would  not 
deprive  him  of  the  reward  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

Third — That  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
command  it  is  not  according  to  the  order  and 
the  revelations  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
ordain  an  infant  to  the  Priesthood. 

These  conclusions,  as  they  appear  to  us,  are 
certainly  safe,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  any 
practice  should  arise  among  us  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  this  referred  to,  as  it  would  surely 
lead  to  confusion. 


WHICH   PATH.' 


(COKTINUBD  PROM  PAGE  656.) 

1T7HAT  a  remarkably  gay  winter  that  was 
VV  in  the  city  of  J — .  Bills,  sociables, 
country  theatricals  and  Sunday  School  enter- 
tainments made  the  time  fly  to  those  who 
took  part  in  all  these  amusements. 

Helen  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
all  this  gaiety.  But  one  thing  was  noticeable, 
and  even  mere  acquaintances  noticed  that 
fact,  and  that  was  that  reserved  and  inacces- 
sible as  Helen  had  always  been,  she  was  infi- 
nitely more  so  that  winter  and  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. She  scarcely  allowed  herself  to  be 
friendly  with  one  of  the  many  young  men 
who  sought  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
her.  She  accepted  no  invitations  to  go  out 
except  those   of    her  own   brothers,  and  she 
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was  more  reserved   than  ever  in  all  her  asso- 
ciations with  young  men. 

One  evening  in  the  late  spring  Helen  and 
her  mother  sat  cosily  over  a  small  fire  when 
the  mother  said  :  "  My  dear,  I  wonder  if  you 
are  nevermore  going  to  go  out  with  a  young 
man  ?  I  have  been  surprised  to  note  the 
many  excellent  offers  you  have  refused  to  go 
out  this  winter.  I  confess  I  don't  understand 
it.  Don't  you  purpose  going  out  with  young 
men  any  more?" 

"Oh  yes,  mother,  when  Mr.  Wright  comes 
along.  There  is  plenty  of  time  surely.  I 
am  only  twenty-one  and  I  have  several  years 
ahead  before  I  enter  the  realms  of  old- maid- 
enhood." 

"  I  know  all  that,  but  I  scarcely  see  the 
reason  for  your  present  course.  Is  your  heart 
already  engaged  to  one  who  is  not  in  this 
place?" 

"Scarcely  that,  mother."  There  was  a 
rather  lengthy  pause,  then  clasping  her  hands 
around  her  knees  the  girl  looked  steadily  in 
the  fire,  and  answered  slowly  :  "  There  is  a 
reason  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  firm  a  one  as 
you  seem  to  imply."  Then  followed  the 
story  of  the  incident  which  happened  be- 
tween herself  and  Anthony  in  the  winter, 
told  in  a  few,  quiet  words.  "  I  did  not  tell 
you  this  mother,  for  some  reason  I  can 
hardly  tell  why.  But  now  that  you  have 
asked  me,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  tell  it  to  you, 
for  I  don't  like  even  so  small  a  secret  as  this 
to  be  between  us,  dear  mother." 

"  I  am  glad,  too,  to  hear  all  this.  But  I  do 
not  infer  from  your  words  that  your  heart  is 
seriously  involved.  And  if  this  is  the  case, 
or  in  any  case,  I  hardly  think  it  wise  to  take 
the  course  you  are  now  doing.  Vou  have  an 
attractive  nature,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  certain  ones  of  the  opposite  sex. 
To  me  it  seems  that  you  should  use  the 
power  thus  given  you  for  good.  Hy  your 
confession  this  evening  you  show  that  you 
have  set  one  young  man  on  the  right  track ; 
whether  he  gets  to  the  goal  or  not,  you  have 
given  him  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  is  a  noble  work  my  daughter.      Hut  why 


confine  it  to  one  young  man,  or  one  young 
woman  ?  When  you  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
shell  of  reserve,  you  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  do  good.  No  one  is  attracted  by  coldness 
and  hauteur,  remember  that ;  and  the  cause 
that  you  love  is  measured  by  ignorant  people 
by  the  actions  of  those  who  advocate  it. 
Now  you  can  become  a  veritable  missionary 
to  the  young  people  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact,  by  making  it  popular  to  be  a  good 
Mormon  and  to  be  well-behaved  and  vir- 
tuous." 

"  1  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  this, 
mother.  Am  I  so  cold  and  distant?  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  so,  and  it  is  only  because  I 
do  not  see  any  young  men  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  go  out  with,  that  I  refuse  them  all. 
It  is  not  because  I  think  them  my  inferiors  ; 
you  know  different  to  that." 

"Yes,  but  others  do  not  know  you  so  well 
as  I  do,  and  many  think  that  you  are  haughty 
and  proud.  I  know  better  than  this,  but  I 
wish  you  to  use  the  power  and  influence  you 
possess  to  do  good,  and  in  no  better  way  can 
you  do  this  than  by  cultivating  a  more  soci- 
able manner.  Accept  some  of  the  many  in- 
vitations you  receive  to  go  out,  that  is  if  you 
can  do  so  without  doing  violence  to  your 
own  feelings,  and  try  to  extend  the  good  work 
you  have  bjgun  in  the  case  of  young  Russell 
to  other  young  men  and  women." 

This  admonition  from  her  mother  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Helen,  and  when  she  knew  her  actions  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  souls,  she  took  a  far 
different  view  of  her  daily  actions  than  she 
had  ever  done  before. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Laron  came  up 
to  J — to  spend  a  few  weeks,  and  as  he  came 
at  once  to  call  upon  her,  she  was  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  her  mother's  talk  to  treat  him  far 
better  than  she  otherwise  would  have  done. 
As  for  Laron,  this  unexpected  graciousness 
on  the  ])art  of  the  girl  he  so  ardently  ad- 
mired, gave  him  at  once  high  hoi)es  of  the 
future.  I?ut  his  experience  of  the  winter 
made  him  fearful  of  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  propriety.      So  he  was   very  cautious   and 
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yet  his  natural,  easy  and  winning  manner 
made  him  seem  to  be  far  more  intimate  with 
Helen  than  he  really  was.  This  was  not  his 
fault,  and  yet  it  required  all  the  keen  wisdom 
of  a  mother  to  enable  Mrs.  Maybert  to  satisfy 
herself  that  he  was  not  really  more  agreeable 
to  Helen  than  was  the  other  city  youth. 

The  days  of  spring  drifted  and  melted  into 
sunnier  summer,  and  the  hot  term  of  July 
was  upon  them  almost  before  they  were  aware 
of  its  approach.  It  was  the  day  before  the 
Fourth  and  Harry  Maybert  had  hitched  up 
his  father's  carriage  to  take  his  own  sweet- 
heart out  riding,  with  his  two  sisters  to  oc- 
cupy the  back  seat.  The  beautiful  carriage, 
with  softest,  most  luxuriant  furnishings  and 
glittering  harness  accorded  well  with  the  fine, 
blooded  horses  that  pranced  and  impatiently 
awaited  the  word  to  be  off,  in  front  of  the 
Maybert  home.  Lurie  ran  out  at  the  last 
moment  and  said  to  Harry,  who  held  the 
horses  and  stood  impatiently  awaiting  the 
exit  of  the  girls,  "  Harry,  mother  thinks  I 
had  better  not  go  now." 

"Well  then  who  is  to  sit  behind  with 
Helen  ?  Some  one  must,  you  know  all  about 
that."  And  the  young  man's  brow  clouded 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  probable  disap- 
pointment. "  I  say  Lurie,  run  in  and  see  if 
Helen  would  mind  if  I  ask  young  Osgood  to 
go  with  us ;  here  he  comes  down  the  street, 
and  when  you  come  out  I  will  have  him  here 
chatting.  If  she  says  no,  just  wipe  your 
mouth  with  your  handkerchief.  And  if  she 
says  yes,  why  you  can  hold  it  in  your  hand." 

Helen  decidedly  objected  to  having  young 
Osgood  asked  to  accompany  her  out  riding, 
and  said  so  emphatically  to  Lurie.  So  out 
hurried  Lurie  to  tell  Harry  that  it  was  "no," 
but  what  was  the  signal?  Was  she  to  hold  her 
handkerchief  in  her  hand  or  wipe  her  mouth? 
For  the  life  of  her  she  was  unable  to  remem- 
ber, and  after  a  few  moments  desperate 
thought,  she  decided  it  must  be  to  hold  the 
handkerchief  in  her  hand.  Anyway,  out  she 
rushed  with  the  little  bit  of  muslin  in  her 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  'her  brother  saw  her  he 
asked  Laron,  who  stood  near,  to  go  out  with 


them  for  a  little  ride.  Then  she  saw  she  had 
made  a  mistake  and  she  frantically  wiped  her 
mouth  and  motioned  and  made  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  faces. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  must 
run  in  and  tell  her  sister  not  to  come  out, 
on  account  of  the  mistake  she  had  made,  but 
at  that  moment  Helen  herself  walked  out  and 
there  they  all  stood  conscious  that  something 
not  quite  wished  for  had  occurred,  and  yet 
not  at  all  sure  of  what  that  something  was. 

"Miss  Maybert,  your  brother  has  kindly 
asked  me  to  accompany  you  and  himself  for  a 
ride.  Need  I  say  the  request  was  most  joy- 
fully accepted?" 

So  this  was'it?  Well  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  so  she  accepted  the  situation  and 
without  one  unkind  look  at  poor,  blundering 
Lurie  who  stood  forlornly  in  the  background, 
Helen  drew  on  her  gloves  and  with  a  slight 
bow  to  Laron,  she  coolly  •tepped  into  the 
back  seat  remarking  in  her  firm,  little  voice, 

"Brother,  you  and  Mr.  Osgood  had  better 
sit  together,  as  that  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  chat  with  Genie  Hinton." 

This  arrangement  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
to  Harry,  nor  was  it  particularly  so  to  Laron. 
But  each  perforce  swallowed  his  own  discom- 
fiture and  they  rode  out  of  the  grounds  in 
silence.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  gate  they 
met  Anthony  Russell  face  to  face,  coming 
down  the  sidewalk.  He  raised  his  hat  to 
Helen  and  into  his  eyes  there  flashed  one 
look  of  pain  and  distress  which  made  her  not 
sorry  that  she  had  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  not  to  allow  Mr.  Osgood  to  sit  beside 
her. 

"Why  there  is  Tony  Russel,"  said  Harry. 
"  I  wonder  where  he  has  been  all  spring?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  down  home  with  his 
folks.  I  think  he  has  been  ill  or  something; 
anyway  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him,  al- 
though we  live  on  the  same  block." 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  come  back,  hope  he  is 
now  going  to  settle  down  here  ;  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  about 
that." 

"Yes,  I  that  know  his  father  offered  him  the 
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chance  of  staying  here  when  he  went  home 
this  spring,  or  opening  an  office  down  in  the 
city.  But  I  have  never  heard  Tony  say  which 
place  he  had  elected  for  his  future  residence. 
Tony  is  a  good  fellow,  but  a  little  slow,  and 
now-a  days  he  seems  rather  behind  the 
times."  As  to  what  was  meant  by  the  latter 
phrase,  "behind  the  times,"  Laron  did  not 
say ;  so,  of  course,  the  others  were  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  Helen  sat  quite  still 
and  allowed  her  thoughts  to  dwell  more  or 
less  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  who  had 
passed  them,  and  then  she  thought  of  the 
youth  who  sat  on  the  seat  in  front  of  herself. 
Yes,  Laron  Osgood  was  very  nice  and  very 
fascinating.  She  could  not  deny  that.  And 
she  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  do  something  to 
help  him  to  rise  above  his  grosser  and  lower 
self,  even  as  her  mother  had  suggested.  So 
with  the  thought,  she  turned  her  face  to  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  lean  over  and  chat  with 
her.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  he  was  there, 
she  never  was  party  to  anything  savoring  of 
invitation  to  young  men  to  take  her  out,  but 
now  that  they  were  together,  she  meant  to 
use  her  opportunity  well.  Once  again,  they 
were  swiftly  driving  down  a  quiet  street,  and 
just  as  they  turned  the  corner  there  was 
Anthony  Russell,  looking  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost,  who  once  again  raised  his  hat  with  a 
shade  of  hauteur  in  his  bearing  which  caught 
the  eyes  of  Helen  as  they  passed  swiftly  by. 

"  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  Tony? 
He  looks  under  the  weather  some  way,"  said 
Harry  as  they  rode  on. 

"Yes,  he  does  look  rather  bilious;  liver 
complaint,  I  dare  say.  They  say  all  the 
family  have  liver  complaint,"  replied  La- 
ron. 

To  this  somewhat  spiteful  remark,  made  in 
an  innocent  and  playful  manner,  no  one 
ventured  a  reply.  So  Tony  was  once  more 
forgotten  by  the  little  riding  party. 

"What  Tony  needs  is  a  good  square  smoke 
to  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  Anyone  who 
has  smoked  as  long  as  he  has,  cannot  get 
along  without  his  daily  puff.  I  thought  it 
would  injure  him   last  winter,  and   told  him 


so,  but  he  had  determined  to  quit  smoking, 
and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  Do  you  think  smoking  good  for  anyone, 
Mr.  Osgood  ?  "  asked  Helen,  gently. 

"  I  should  say  I  did  ;  why,  if  I  were  not  to 
smoke  I  should  get  stout  at  once,  and  the 
doctor  himself  told  my  mother  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  me  to  smoke,"  and 
the  young  man  complacently  stroked  his  tiny 
moustache  and  slightly  raised  his  shoulders 
with  a  very  manly  motion  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. 

"Well  I  think  that  anything  which  the 
Lord  says  is  not  good  for  us,  is  not  good  for 
us  under  any  circumstances,"  said  Helen. 

Laron  looked  at  the  girl  as  if  he  thought 
either  he  or  she  must  be  dreaming.  He  had 
never  heard  a  young  girl  make  such  a  speech 
in  all  his  life.      Smoking  not  good  for  men  ? 

"Should  you  think  smoking  good  for  me, 
Mr  Osgood!" 

"Oh,  Miss  Maybert,  you  are  jesting.  What 
an  absurd  question." 

"  I  am  not  jesting  in  the  least.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  smoking  would  not  be  as 
good  and  as  proper  for  girls  and  women  as 
for  men." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  is  a  good  one.  Miss 
Maybert  you  can  make  a  joke  with  a  very 
straight  face." 

After  the  young  man's  merriment  had  sub- 
sided, Helen  asked  quietly, 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Osgood,  I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Whom  do  you  think  is  the 
head  in  the  family  life.  The  man  or  the 
woman  ?" 

"Why  the  man  of  rourse,  Miss  Maybert." 

"Why  is  he  the  head?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  unless  it  is 
because  he  is  a  man." 

"That  is  about  as  good  a  reason  as  most 
men  have  for  assuming  to  dictate  women  who 
are  far  better  and  nobler  than  themselves. 
Now,  my  mother  has  taught  me  that  my  father 
is  the  head  of  his  household  because  he  is 
wiser,  better  and  nobler,  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  house.     This  is  how  I  think  those 
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things  should  always  be.  If  ever  I  marry,  I 
shall  expect  my  husband  to  be  quite  as  pure, 
as  innocent,  as  good  as  myself,  while  he  must 
also  be  wiser  and  one  degree  higher  in  intel- 
ligence than  I  am.  Else,  how  can  I  look  up 
to  him?  I  cannot  look  up  to  some  one  who 
is  at  my  feet.  No,  no,  the  head  must  carry 
itself  at  the  head,  or  fall  to  the  feet  and  be 
trampled  upon." 

To  say  that  Osgood  was  dumbfounded  was 
to  tell  his  condition  in  very  mild  words. 
What  an  extraordinary  girl  this  was  !  As  soon 
as  he  could  collect  breath  he  gasped, 

"Why,  Miss  Maybert,  you  would  upset  all 
society  by  such  notions  as  these.  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  an  accepted  fact  by  the  Chris- 
tian world  that  the  woman  must  be  pure  and 
high  in  every  virtue  and  in  short  be  the  good 
angel  of  man  ?  You  know  all  that  pretty 
idea?" 

"Yes,  I  have  often  read  of  that  idea  in 
novels.  But  my  religion  teaches  me  an 
altogether  different  view  of  life  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  men  and  women.  Now,  I  am  a 
girl,  but  I  have  thought  often  and  deeply  of 
these  things,  and  I  think  them  worthy  the 
consideration  of  every  young  person.  To  my 
mind  there  is  no  law  that  should  keep  me  from 
smoking  tobacco,  drinking  liquor,  and  gam- 
bling if  it  does  not  first  apply  to  my  husband. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  less  harmful  for  me  to 
adopt  such  habits  than  for  him  to  do  so,  for 
he,  being  my  head,  can  more  easily  assist  me 
up  to  his  level,  while  I,  if  he  were  to  have 
such  sinful  habits,  could  not  push  him  on  to 
the  level  he  ougiit  to  occupy.  Only  his  own 
exertions  can  do  that." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Maybert,  you  take 
my  breath  away.  What  a  remarkable  view  to 
take  of  such  things.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before." 

"  That  is  very  strange.  I  have  heard  such 
things  all  my  life." 

"I  say.  Miss  Maybert,  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  quit  smoking?" 

"Now  that  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  most 
decidedly  do." 

"You  don't  say!"   the   astonished   youth 


managed  to  ejaculate.  "But  you  don't  know 
what  an  awful  condition  a  fellow  is  in  when 
he  stops  smoking.  It  is  something  dread- 
ful." 

"It  is  far  more  dreadful  to  keep  on  filling 
your  body  with  poison." 

"But  Miss  Maybert,  think  of  how  ridicu- 
lously stout  I  should  become." 

"Mr.  Osgood,  have  you  ever  studied  physi- 
ology ?  If  you  have  you  know  that  anyone 
can  easily  manage  that  by  eating  only  such 
food  as  does  not  contain  starch.  That  is 
no  trouble  at  all,  unless  one  is  a  glutton." 

The  epithet  was  given  a  little  unnecessary 
emphasis,  and  the  youth  felt  its  force.  Helen 
thought  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
long  enough,  and  she  turned  to  Genie  and 
began  chatting  with  her. 

The  effect  of  her  conversation  upon  Laron 
was  greater  than  she  could  have  thought  pos- 
sible. He  went  at  once  to  his  lodgings  and 
there  undertook  to  argue  the  matter  out  in  his 
own  mind.  He  felt  that  the  girl  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  retain 
her  favor  he  must  at  once  give  up  his  beloved 
cigarette.  Did  he  love  her  or  his  cigarette 
the  best?  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  matter,  for  he  had  just  left 
her  fascinating  presence,  and  the  picture  of 
her  pretty  rounded  cheek  and  the  arched,  rosy 
lips  was  ever  present  with  him.  So  he  sat 
tip-tilted  in  his  chair,  his  feet  elevated  on  the 
mantel,  and  his  hands  dug  down  deep  into 
his  pockets  as  if  to  assist  him  in  digging 
deeply  down  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  soul.  Yes,  he  would  renounce  the  habit  of 
smoking.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
imagine  why  he  thought  it  so  necessary,  he 
had  never  thought  so  before,  but  the  quiet  tes- 
timony of  that  fair  girl  was  upon  him  in  full 
force,  and  in  some  singular  manner  he  felt  as 
if  the  whole  question  of  his  future  was  await- 
ing his  present  decision.  It  was  small  won- 
der that  he  forgot  his  supper  in  the  strength 
of  his  meditations,  and  sat  long  into  the 
evening  hours  debating  the  question  of  smok- 
ing or  letting  it  alone. 

The  fierce  longing  came  at  last  upon  him 
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for  his  regular  evening  cigarette,  and  he  shut 
his  teeth  together  with  a  snap,  as  he  told  him- 
self for  the  hundredth  time  that  he  was  going 
to  stop  smoking. 

He  felt  no  hunger,  only  that  dreadful  crav- 
ing for  his  tobacco.  He  went  out  to  the  res- 
taurant and  ordered  a  strong  cup  of  coffee. 
That  might  perhaps  appease  the  craving  and 
ease  his  longing.  Misguided  youth,  to  seek  to 
kill  one  taste  for  stimulant  with  another  poison! 
However,  for  a  little  while  after  he  had  drank 
the  steaming  coffee  he  felt  better,  and  going 
out  he  sauntered  down  to  the  home  of  the 
Mayberts.  But  no  one  was  at  home,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  out  upon  the  streets  for  his 
evening. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  parents  do  not  early 
form  the  habit  for  their  young  sons  to  spend 
the  evenings  in  reading.  Young  men  seek 
some  kind  of  amusements,  and  if  the  mind  is 
not  fed  with  good,  healthful  food,  it  will  seek 
and  obtain  hurtful  excitement  at  the  theatre, 
and  afterwards  the  saloon,  and  then,  ah!  and 
then  ! 

Never  having  been  trained  to  amuse  him- 
self with  evening  studies,  Laron  found  himself 
on  the  streets  without  his  accustomed  cigar- 
ette, his  whole  body  aflame  with  longing  for 
tobacco  and  other  thoughts  seeking  to  crowd 
themselves  upon  his  weakened  mind.  His 
mind  weakened  already  to  a  deadly  extent  by 
the  poison  of  tobacco,  that  drug  which  kills 
morality,  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  leaves  its  victims  open 
to  all  the  seductions  of  vice  and  crime. 

Well,  well,  poor  Laron  !  It  seemed  to  him 
there  was  nowhere  for  him  to  go  but  to  his 
own  lodging  or  the  saloon,  and  at  his  own 
lodging  there  was  the  fight  with  his  craving, 
and  so  he  concluded  to  run  into  the  saloon, 
not  to  drink,  and  certainly  not  to  smoke,  but 
only  to  see  what  the  boys  were  doing  and  to 
amuse  himself  a  little. 

Laron  went  into  the  saloon,  and  came  not 
out  for  many  hours,  but  when  he  did  he  had 
in  his  cheek  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco,  and  he 
had  resolved  to  chew  the  deadly  stuff,  and 
thus  hide  from  ail  eyes  the  fact  of  his   indul- 


gence. He  succeeded  fairly  well,  and  when 
he  told  Helen  he  had  stopped  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, the  innocent  girl  was  overjoyed  with 
her  success  as  a  reformer,  and  gave  him  many 
smiles  and  some  friendly  privileges. 

(TO   BE  CONCLUDED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


UNTIL  within  a  recent  period  the  general 
idea  that  prevailed  among  religious  peo- 
ple has  been  that  it  was  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  to  care  for  the  human  tab- 
ernacle. It  was  supposed  that  the  concern  of 
religion  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  spiritual 
salvation  of  man.  The  body  was  almost 
looked  upon  as  an  encumbrance,  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  salvation,  and 
not  to  be  cared  for,  nor  to  occupy  any  amount 
of  attention  as  compared  with  the  spirit. 
There  are  many  people  who  profess  religion 
that  still  retain  some  of  these  ideas;  but  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  upon  these 
points.  There  are  many  religious  people  now 
who  recognize  the  fact  that  the  body  is  of 
importance,  and  that  its  care  is  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  those  who  are  striving  for 
heaven.  This  truth  is  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged— that  to  have  healthy  minds 
there  should  be  healthy  bodies. 

The  earliest  lessons  taught  in  the  gospel  as 
revealed  in  our  day  were  to  impress  upon 
those  who  received  it  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing care  of  their  bodies.  The  Word  of 
Wisdom,  which  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  perfect 
code  of  dietetics,  was  among  the  early  rev- 
elations to  the  Church,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  the  leading  Elders 
were  directed  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

In  this  respect  the  Latter-day  Saints  have 
had  great  advantages  over  other  religious  de- 
nominations. We  have  been  taught  that  tlie 
spirit  without  the  body's  not  perfect :  that 
to  have  perfect  joy  they  must  be  united;  and 
the  importance  of  the  resurrection  in  bring- 
ing about  tliis  liappy  reunion  has  always  been 
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dwelt  upon  by  the  Elders  as  a  doctrine  of  in- 
finite importance.  In  the  most  impressive 
manner  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  been 
taught  the  inestimable  value  of  the  atonement 
of  the  Savior,  in  that  it  has  brought  to  pass 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  That  God 
Himself  .should  come  down  and  die  on  the 
cross  for  man,  after  suffering  all  that  He  did 
in  the  flesh,  proved  the  importance  which  the 
Almighty  attached  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  its  release  from  the  bonds  of  death. 
God  created  man.  He  created  the  body  of 
man.  It  is  the  product  of  His  power,  and 
He  has  taught  His  people  that  everything  that 
He  creates  is  of  the  highest  importance  and 
is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  will  be  pre- 
served. 

The  teachings  of  spiritualists  and  other 
people  with  similar  ideas  have  gone  far  to 
make  mankind  think  that  the  body  was  of 
little  importance.  They  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  spread  of  this 
abominable  error  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  an  increase  of  suicides,  and  to  lead  men 
and  women  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
commit  self-murder,  and  that,  in  so  doing 
they  are  merely  destroying  that  which  would 
never  have  an  existence  hereafter,  even  if  they 
died  a  natural  death. 

There  are  many  people  at  the  present  time 
who  are  paying  considerable  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  body  and  to  the' improvement  and 
preservation  of  health  ;  but  in  most  of  in- 
stances they  do  not  associate  this  care  of  the 
body  with  religion  ;  they  consider  it  a  matter 
altogether  apart  from  religion.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Latter-day  Saints  occupy  entirely 
different  ground.  Our  religion  impresses 
upon  us  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  our 
bodies.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  which  the 
Lord  has  done  for  us  in  revealing  to  us  the 
true  principles  of  life,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  ignorance  even  among  us  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  There  is  a  carelessness  and 
an  indifference  upon  these  questions  that  are 
not  found  among  many  well-informed  people  in 
the  world.  Many  of  the  Saints  do  not  seem 
to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  those  laws 


which  pertain  to  well-being  and  preservation 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body. 
Their  old  traditions  cling  to  them,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  difficult  for  them  to  shake  them 
off.  Yet  the  day  must  come  when  the  people 
of  God  will  be  superiors  physically  and  men- 
tally, to  every  other  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Before  this  day  shall  come,  how- 
ever, the  ignorant  and  the  neglectful  will 
either  have  reformed  or  have  passed  away. 
Pestilence  of  various  kinds,  which  we  are  led 
to  expect  through  the  word  of  the  Lord  are 
yet  to  break  forth,  will  have  their  effect  in 
calling  the  Saints'  attention  to  those  laws  of 
life  and  health  which,  to  be  a  strong  and 
vigorous  people,  we  must  observe. 

In  visiting  New  York  and  other  eastern 
cities  lately  I  was  quite  impressed  with  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  authorities  had 
carried  out  sanitary  regulations.  New  York 
had  not  been  so  clean  within  my  memory  as 
it  was  at  a  recent  visit;  and  not  only  were 
the  streets  clean,  but  great  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  removal  of  everything  that  would 
be  likely  to  feed  disease.  This  was  the  case 
also  in  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  country  was  threatened  with  cholera,  and 
through  dread  of  that  terrible  visitation  these 
energetic  measures  were  adopted,  to  leave  as 
little  chance  as  possible  for  lodgement  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease.  If  pestilence  should 
stalk  through  the  land,  it  will  doubtless  have 
this  effect  also  upon  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  their  habits  and  surroundings.  Many 
who  are  now  careless  respecting  the  words  of 
the  Lord  contained  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
will  be  likely  to  reform  their  habits  and  pay 
attention  to  the  counsels  which  He  there 
gives.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  care  of  their 
persons  and  of  their  habitations.  We  are 
promised  greater  safety  than  other  people  are 
likely  to  enjoy ;  but  the  promises  are  based 
on  certain  conditions,  which  must  be  ob- 
served. If  these  are  observed,  then  the 
promise  begins  to  operate.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  wherein  he  told  them  to 
sprinkle  the  lintels  and  the  doorposts  of  their 
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houses,  was  universally  observed  or  not.  If 
there  were  any  who  neglected  that  precau- 
tion, the  record  does  not  inform  us.  They 
were  told  that  every  house  thus  marked  with 
blood  should  be  exempt  from  the  visitation  of 
the  destroyer  ;  he  should  not  enter  there,  and 
the  first-born  in  those  houses  should  escape 
the  dreadful  fate  that  was  to  befall  the  first- 
born of  other  households  in  the  land.  But 
suppose  the  children  of  Israel,  after  receiving 
that  direction  from  the  Lord  through  the 
Prophet  Moses,  had  either  refused  or  neglected 
to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  and  lintels  with 
blood,  could  they  have  reasonably  expected 
the  promise  to  be  fulfilled  to  them?  Cer- 
tainly not.  And  why  should  people  in  our 
day  expect  to  enjoy  health  and  an  exemption 
from  the  visit  of  the  destroyer  when  he  goes 
forth  as  he  did  in  Egypt  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  which  the  Lord  has 
prescribed.  It  is  the  Lord's  design  made 
apparent  in  His  word,  to  have  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous, intellectual,  long  lived  people.  He  is 
gathering  those  who  love  Him  from  the  var- 
ious nations  for  this  purpose.  If  they  will 
obey  Him,  He  will  make  them  the  progeni- 
tors of  a  race  that  shall  fill  the  earth  with 
men  and  women  of  pristine  vigor.  The  old 
days  will  come  back,  and  men  will  live  to  an 
extraordinary  age.  And  all  this  by  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  which  God  has  re- 
vealed and  will  continue  to  reveal  to  those 
who  receive  His  word.  In  our  case  will  be 
illustrated  that  phrase,  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  "  and  this  phrase  will  not  only  apply 
to  us  in  contrast  with  the  world,  but  it  will 
apply  to  our  own  people.  Those  who  obey 
the  laws  of  life  and  health  as  God  reveals  them 
will  have  advantages  over  those  who   neglect 

them. 

The  Editor. 


Dental. — She — What    superb    teeth  she 

has  !       He — Yes,   but    they    are    false.  She 

— Why   do   you    think   so?       He — She  told 

my    sister    she     inherited    them     from  her 
mother. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  PLATTE. 


A  Thanksgiving  Story. 


Copyright,    1892. 

YOU  who  live  in  times  of  peace  may  think 
it  a  very  fine  thing  to  have  the  smoke 
of  battle  shrouding  all  the  land  ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  war  isn't  merely  a  beating  of 
drums  and  marching  off  to  the  battlefield,  to 
come  back  covered  with  glory.  There's  a 
sight  more  sweat  and  blistered  hands  and 
rags  about  the  heroes  of  the  rebellion  today 
than  there  is  glory  or  laurel  leaves. 

I  know  something  about  it,  if  I  was  only  a 
poor  farmer's  wife,  living  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Platte,  who  never  smelt  gunpowder  or 
heard  the  roar  of  cannon  except  at  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  But  I've  had  my  exper- 
ience of  war,  and  a  bitter  trial  it  was,  away 
out  on  the  bleak  western  prairie,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  smoke  of  battle. 

You  see  we  had  taken  up  a  quarter  section, 
three  years  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  six 
months  after  we  were  married — Ephraim  and 
I.  It  was  a  sightly  piece  of  land,  good  grain 
soil,  with  a  stream  of  running  water  through 
it.  Some  people  would  have  made  a  fortune 
off  it,  but  Ephraim  never  seemed  to  have  any 
head  for  farming.  He  was  always  too  early 
or  too  late  with  his  planting.  One  year  a 
blasting  hot  spell  would  scorch  his  young 
grain,  and  the  next  there  was  sure  to  come  a 
nipping  frost  as  soon  as  it  showed  above 
ground.  We  never  could  seem  to  get  ahead. 
While  our  neighbors  built  new  houses,  we 
patched  the  roof  of  our  three-roomed  cabin 
and  barely  worried  along.  Our  babies  went 
barefooted  from  early  spring  till  late  fall,  and 
would  have  been  in  rags  if  I  hadn't  mended 
for  hours  together.  Ephraim  never  fretted 
about  anything.  He  would  just  sit  down  and 
hope  things  would  go  better  another  year. 
He  was  always  willing  enough,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  have  a  faculty  for  going  ahead  for 
himself  like  other  people.  You  had  to  tell 
him  the  next  thing,  and  the  next  to  do.  I 
was  always  such  a  master  hand  for  work  that 
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I'd  go  about  things  myself  rather  than  call 
him,  and  I  expect  I  spoiled  him.  Not  that  I 
didn't  fret  sometimes;  but  I  kept  it  mostly  to 
myself.  So  I  drew  water,  and  milked  the 
cows,  and  picked  up  all  the  ends  of  work  he 
overlooked,  and  ran  the  farm  and  Ephraim 
too,  as  you  might  say,  year  after  year,  with 
all  my  housework  on  my  hands,  till  I  was  so 
beat  out  I  got  to  feeling  like  an  old  woman 
in  my  sixties,  and  I  not  twenty-two  when  my 
fourth  baby  came.  Small  rest  for  me,  even 
in  those  trying  times.  A  neighbor  woman 
came  over  to  take  care  of  me,  but  what  with 
all  the  cooking,  and  looking  after  the  child- 
ren— for  the  twins  wasn't  but  two-year-olds, 
and  needed  as  much  waiting  on  as  the  baby 
in  arms — it  wasn't  much  attention  I  had 
from  her.  The  eighth  day  her  husband  got 
run  over  by  a  reaper,  and  she  had  to  go 
right  off.  I  crawled  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
myself,  for  Ephraim  wasn't  round,  and  there 
was  no  telling  when  he'd  turn  up.  What  had 
come  over  him  in  those  days  I  couldn't 
make  out.  He  was  all  the  while  going  off  by 
himself,  and  studying  and  studying,  and 
when  anybody  spoke  to  him  he'd  look  up 
flustered  like,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was 
hiding  something  away. 

It  suited  me  quite  as  well  to  have  him  off 
this  time,  for  he  would  only  have  been  fidgety 
and  scared  to  see  me  up  and  about.  The 
dinner  dishes  were  all  washed  up,  the  rooms 
clean  swept,  the  baby  asleep,  the  twins  play- 
ing peaceably  on  the  floor,  and  little  Eph. 
marking  on  his  slate;  and  this  was  all  en- 
couraging. I  puttered  round  a  bit,  setting 
things  to  rights;  and  looking  in  the  cupboard 
to  see  what  there  was  cooked  for  supper.  But 
the  neighbor  woman  was  no  provider,  and 
never  seemed  able  to  calculate  on  having 
anything  ahead.  The  cupboard  was  as  bare 
as  Mother  Hubbard's.  There  was  a  pot  of 
nice  potato  yeast  in  the  pantry,  and  I  went 
to  work  to  set  some  bread;  but  that  wouldn't 
be  ready  to  bake  till  morning,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  surprise  Ephraim  with  some 
"johnny  "  cakes  for  supper. 

In  he  came,  an  hour  before  sundown,  and 


gave  a  start  at  seeing  me  around,  and  put  his 
arm  round  me  and  kissed  me,  quite  lover-like. 
He  tried  to  coax  me  to  lie  down  and  rest 
while  he  got  supper,  but  I  only  laughed  at 
him  and  told  him  he  might  go  out  and  split 
some  kindling. 

He  started  out,  with  the  hatchet  in  his 
hand,  and  I  sat  down  and  waited,  taking  little 
Eph.  in  my  lap,  for  he  was  nothing  but  a 
baby,  and  had  never  got  over  being  turned 
off"  for  the  twins.  We  waited  a  long  time,  and 
suddenly  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
the  sun  setting  like  a  great  red  ball  on  the 
rim  of  the  prairie,  and  I  wondered  why 
Ephraim  didn't  come,  and  tried  to  think  if 
I'd  heard  the  sound  of  his  chopping.  Those 
were  uncertain  times  in  the  Platte  Valley. 
The  Indians  on  the  north  and  the  jayhawkers 
on  the  south  were  always  threatening  raids, 
(^old  chills  ran  over  me  at  the  thought  that 
something  had  surely  happened  to  Ephraim. 
I  put  down  little  Eph.,  telling  him  to  mind 
the  twins  and  on  no  account  to  touch  the 
baby,  threw  a  shawl  over  my  head,  crept 
down  the  steps,  and  stole  round  the  house  to 
the  big  stump  Ephraim  always  used  for  a 
chopping  block. 

There  he  sat  on  the  stump,  the  hatchet  on 
the  ground  beside  him;  and,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  he'd  sat  there  so  long  and  so  still  that  a 
snail  had  crawled  all  the  way  up  his  back  and 
was  climbing  his  coat  collar. 

I  was  weak  and  irritable,  and  I'll  own  I 
was  downright  mad.  Not  cross  or  ill- 
tempered,  but  carried  away  by  a  raging  pas- 
sion that  wouldn't  let  me  weigh  my  words. 
All  the  hardships  and  disappointments 
I'd  borne  in  the  years  I'd  been  his  wife 
whipped  me  on,  and  all  the  sharp  things  I'd 
thought,  but  never  said,  with  more  and 
sharper  that  never  entered  my  head  till  that 
moment,  I  let  loose  on  him.  He  never  said 
a  word  for  himself,  but  when  I  was  like  to 
faint  with  exhaustion,  he  picked  me  up  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  me  into  the  house  and  laid 
me  on  the  bed. 

Not  a  word  to  reproach  me  or  to  clear  him- 
self did  he  speak  that  night,  or  during  the 
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weeks  of  fever  I  brought  on  myself.  But  when 
I  was  up  again,  my  strength  came  back  trying 
to  think  how  I  could  ask  his  forgiveness 
and  thank  him  for  the  faithful  care  he'd 
given  me  and  the  patience  he'd  shown  the 
children,  and  his  man's  way  of  keeping  the 
house  and  feeding  them  (for  they'd  eaten 
nothing  but  porridge  the  whole  blessed  time). 
He  went  off  to  town  one  day  and  when  he 
came  back  he  wore  an  army  overcoat. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  the  war." 

I  looked  and  looked  at  him,  but  if  I'd  had 
to  die  the  next  minute  not  a  word  could  I 
have  said.  He  went  on  talking  fast,  never 
looking  my  way  : 

"It  won't  matter  to  you.  You  don't  care 
for  me,  and  you  don't  care  for  the  cause. 
You've  always  made  light  of  it  when  I've 
tried  to  tell  you  how  I  felt  to  see  other  men 
taking  up  arms  to  defend  the  country  and  me 
lying  idle  here.  Peter  Olsen  will  work  the 
land  on  shares ;  he's  a  better  farmer  than  me. 
There's  a  little  money  in  the  bank.  I've  put 
it  in  your  name,  and  you'll  have  my  pay. 
There's  a  call  for  more  recruits.  We  start  for 
the  front  tonight." 

He  kissed  all  the  babies,  and  caught  me  to 
him  for  an  instant,  but  I  was  like  one  frozen, 
all  power  of  speecli  was  gone. 

I  watched  him  down  the  path  to  the  road, 
and  as  far  as  the  creek,  where  the  cotton - 
woods  hid  him  from  sight.  Then  the  numb 
pain  made  way  for  despairing  tears,  for  I 
felt  I  should  never  see  my  husband  again. 
He  had  gone  to  his  death,  thinking  I  hated 
and  despised  him,  while  my  heart  was  well 
nigh  bursting  with  love  and  sorrow. 

I  might  have  written  him,  you  think,  and 
told  him  how  I  felt.  I  had  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  letter-writing.  I  set  up  a 
pair  of  woolen  socks  that  night,  and  managed 
to  finish  two  pairs  and  send  them  down  to  St. 
Louis,  along  with  his  winter  flannels,  before 
his  regiment  got  marching  orders;  for  whether 
he  hadn't  time,  or  whether  he  was  that  stirred 
up  he  didn't  think,  he'd  gone  off  without  so 
much  as  a  change  of  under  garments.       IJut 


afterwards  it  was  borne  back  on  me  more 
times  than  I  can  tell,  that  sending  off  his 
things  that  way  without  a  word  or  line,  might 
have  made  him  think  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  And  I 
didn't  doubt  he  went  to  the  front  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  flung  away  his  life. 

For  he  fell  in  his  first  battle.  It  was  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  a  man  rode  five  miles 
through  the  snow  to  fetch  me  the  paper  that 
told  of  the  fight.  He  wanted  to  prepare  me 
for  it,  and  coaxed  me  to  sit  down  by  the  win- 
dow and  talked  about  patriotism  and  the 
honor  of  dying  for  one's  country.  And  when 
I  read  my  husband's  name  among  the  killed, 
and  didn't  scream  or  faint,  he  said  I  had 
good  nerve,  and  he  was  glad  I  didn't  take  it 
hard.  But  I  sat  down  in  that  chair  young 
and  full  of  hope  and  courage,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  to  mend  the  past,  and  I 
rose  from  it  an  old  woman,  with  hope  and 
happiness  slain.  I  didn't  give  up  to  it.  What 
woman  could,  with  four  little  fatherless  chil- 
dren? But  for  weeks  after  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  in  a  dark  cloud,  where  the  sun  never 
shone. 

The  first  thing  that  really  brought  me  back 
to  myself  was  walking  out  one  spring  day, 
when  the  snow  was  melting  off  the  ground, 
and  coming  on  a  green  patch  of  winter  wheat 
that  Ephraim  had  persisted  in  sowing,  against 
the  advice  of  all  the  neighbors.  It  seemed 
like  the  first  thing  that  had  ever  prospered 
under  his  hand,  and  that  hand  cold  and  stiff 
in  a  trench  on  a  southern  battlefield.  I  cried 
like  a  baby  over  it,  but  somehow  I  took  heart 
with  the  growing  grain,  and  then  and  there  I 
jjledged  myself  to  help  on,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  the  cause  for  which  my  hus- 
band had  given  up  his  life. 

It  wasn't  much  I  could  do,  with  four  little 
children  on  my  hands ;  hut  every  spare  mo- 
ment and  every  sjjare  cent  were  given.  A 
branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was 
formed  in  the  nearest  village,  and  I  joined  it. 
I  scraped  lint,  and  made  bandages,  and 
])acked  down  firkins  of  butter,  and  turned 
the  whole  season's  product  of  our    little   or- 
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chard  into  jellies  and  preserves  to  send  to  the 
gick  in  hospital. 

The  winter  wheat  turned  out  well,  and 
prices  were  high  that  year,  so  I  didn't  need 
to  touch  the  money  in  the  bank  and  had  some 
to  spare.  Sometimes  I  left  the  babies  with  a 
friend  and  went  to  meetings  of  the  Aid.  Most 
of  the  ladies  were  more  genteel  and  better 
educated  than  me,  but  no  one  worked  harder 
or  did  more,  according  to  their  means,  and 
they  treated  me  with  respect. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  that  we 
planned  our  album  quilt.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  these  quilts  made  in  war  times,  after 
all  sorts  of  patterns,  pieced  of  scraps  of  white 
cotton  and  bright  prints,  quilted  criss-cross, 
like  any  other  bedspread.  But  because  these 
were  intended  for  hospitals  where  wounded 
Yankee  soldiers  lay,  and  because  we  knew 
that  reading  matter  was  scarce  at  the  front, 
and  many  of  the  sick  too  weak  to  lift  a  book 
or  paper,  if  they  had  it,  we  gave  them  read- 
ing in  their  bedding.  On  every  block  of 
this  there  was  a  tulip,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
tulip  the  woman  who  made  it  wrote  her  name, 
with  some  sort  of  a  message  or  motto.  When 
the  blocks  were  brought  in,  everybody  agreed 
that  mine  was  the  brightcbt.  One  of  the  big 
lobes  of  the  flower  was  made  of  a  scrap  of 
rose-pink,  left  over  from  the  baby's  new 
apron,  one  was  sea  green,  like  the  twins'  new 
sunbonnets,  and  two  were  turkey-red,  like 
the  covering  of  the  barrel  chair  Ephraira  had 
made  for  me,  and  one  was  a  scrap  of  the  sky- 
blue  lawn  I  wore  on  my  wedding  day.  With 
a  bit  of  Ephraim's  flowered  marseilles  vest 
alongside  it,  and  the  yellow  heart  was  a  piece 
of  little  Eph's  nankeen  breeches.  And  on 
this  I  wrote,  as  plain  as  I  could,  being  so  un- 
used to  a  pen: 

"Men  shed  their  life-blood,  we  women  our 
heart's  blood,  in  our  country's  cause." 

I  didn't  put  my  name  to  it;  only  my 
initials  and  the  name  of  the  village.  After 
it  was  packed  and  sent  away,  I  bethought  me 
it  was  a  dismal  sort  of  message  to  be  sending 
to  a  sick  man  ;  but  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  the  gay   colors    would    lighten    up 


whoever  had  it  over  him,  and  I  wondered  if 
I'd  ever  hear  anything  from  it,  or  whether 
it  would  be  like  the  jellies  and  preserves,  just 
swallowed  and  forgotten. 

Well,  you'll  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  three  weeks  there  came  a  letter 
addressed  to  my  initials.  The  postmaster's 
wife  was  a  member  of  our  society,  and  she 
understood  as  soon  as  she  set  eyes  on  it,  and 
sent  it  out  to  me  by  a  farmer  who  was  coming 
home  from  town.  It  was  from  a  nurse  in  a 
Washington  hospital,  and  it  said  that  the 
quilt  had  been  put  on  the  bed  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  the  lines  after  three  weeks  hiding 
in  a  swamp,  and  a  wild  race  for  freedom  over 
the  open  country;  an  escaped  prisoner, 
starved  to  a  skeleton,  and  with  a  wounded 
leg  where  gangrene  had  set  in,  and  that  had 
to  come  ofT  that  day.  And  he  was  down- 
hearted, and  wanted  to  die  rather  than  live  to 
be  a  helpless  burden.  The  quilt  had  caught 
his  fancy,  and  my  block  had  most  taken  his 
eye.  And  wouldn't  I  write  a  few  lines  of 
comfort  to  the  poor  fellow? 

Of  course  I  couldn't  refuse,  though  I  won- 
dered why  they  didn't  write  to  his  own  peo- 
ple ;  most  likely  it  was  a  sick  man's  fancy, 
and  they  wanted  to  humor  him.  So  I  scrawled 
off  an  awkward  answer,  bidding  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  assuring  him  that  the  women 
of  the  North  had  more  respect  for  the  most 
dilapidated  cripple  with  body  enough  left  to 
hold  his  loyal  soul,  than  for  all  the  healthy 
stay-at-homes.       And  I  signed  my  full  name. 

Then  there  came  another  letter  from  the 
nurse  pleasant  to  read,  telling  me  that  my 
words  had  cheered  her  patient  through  the 
most  critical  period,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
would  be  discharged,  and  that  his  home  was 
in  our  section  of  country,  and  I  needn't  be 
surprised  if  he  dropped  in  to  see  me  on  his 
way  home. 

Drop  in  to  see  me  !  We  did  not  stand  on 
ceremony  with  our  soldiers  in  those  days,  es- 
pecially when  they  came  back  crippled  and 
feeble  from  long  sickness.  He  should  have  a 
comfortable   place    to   rest  over   night,    and 
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good,  nourishing  fare  to  strengthen  him  for 
his  journey. 

Not  having  Ephraim  to  look  after — and 
every  housewife  will  own  that  a  man  is  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  the  proper  keeping  of  a 
house,  as  well  as  a  regulator  of  meals — my 
house  was  in  no  sort  of  order  for  a  stranger  to 
see,  and  the  babies  and  me  lived  irom  hand 
to  mouth.  J  fell  to  and  cleaned  house  with  a 
vengeance.  Our  great  and  wise  president, 
foreseeing  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  near, 
had  issued  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  that 
year,  and  the  day  was  close  by.  So  I  baked 
up  all  the  goodies  we  used  to  have  in  the 
happy  days  of  peace,  with  some  little  delica- 
cies I  thought  might  tempt  an  invalid's  taste. 
And  all  the  time  I  went  about  my  work  I  was 
trying  to  think  who  this  crippled  soldier 
might  be,  for  our  part  of  the  country  was 
thinly  settled,  and  we  knew  all  the  people  for 
miles  around.  I  ran  over  the  list  of  all  that 
had  gone  to  the  war,  but  there  wasn't  one 
among  them  that  fitted  to  what  I  knew  of  this 
man,  and  somehow  I  couldn't  give  up  that  he 
belonged  to  anyone  but  me,  and  in  my  mind 
I  called  him  my  soldier,  and  he  was  in  my 
mind  the  most  of  the  time. 

All  the  while,  mind  you,  there  wasn't  the 
least  feeling  in  my  heart  that  I'd  have  been 
ashamed  to  show  to  Ephraim  himself.  It  was 
just  a  man  and  a  patriot,  who  had  laid  down 
pretty  nigh  everything  he  had  for  his  country. 
That  was  enough  for  me. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  morning,  and  I  was 
down  in  the  barnyard  milking.  Peter  Olsen 
could  have  seen  to  the  cows,  but  they'd  have 
missed  me,  and  I  liked  to  tend  to  them  my- 
self, when  the  weather  wasn't  too  cold.  The 
baby  was  in  the  house,  in  a  big  clothes  basket, 
little  Eph  watching  by  her,  and  the  twins 
playing  like  two  kittens  near  me.  All  at 
once  the  cow  started  and  lowed,  and  there 
■was  a  man  in  army  blue  standing  at  the  barn- 
yard gate,  and  I  knew  it  was  my  soldier. 
But  he  half  turned  away  when  he  saw  me 
looking  at  him,  and  made  as  if  he  would  go 
on.  I  caught  up  my  milk  pail,  and  hurried 
over  towards  him. 


"  You're  welcome,  sir.  I  don't  know  you 
from  Adam,  and  it  doesn't  matter  who  you 
are.  That  old  blue  coat's  a  passport  to  all 
there  is  in  my  house.  There  was  one  marched 
away  from  here,  wearing  one — " 

And  then  I  couldn't  go  any  further,  but 
choked  up  just  as  I  had  the  day  Ephraim  went 
away. 

He  was  standing  leaning  on  his  crutch,  the 
side  where  the  leg  was  gone,  and  his  hat  was 
low  over  his  eyes.  When  he  heard  my  voice 
break,  he  swung  himself  around,  and  my  sol- 
dier looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

My  soldier.  My  own.  For  it  was  Ephraim 
himself  who  stood  before  me. 

You  know  the  rest ;  how  the  railroad  survey 
ran  through  our  place,  and  they  laid  out  a 
village  a  little  below,  and  the  company 
bought  our  land  for  shops  and  round  houses  ; 
how  we  moved  to  the  village,  and  Ephraim 
was  appointed  postmaster,  and  had  held 
through  every  change  of  administration, 
because  of  his  honesty  and  able  service.  He 
was  never  cut  out  for  a  farmer  that  was  all. 

And  now  you  know  why  he  always  made  so 
much  of  Thanksgiving  day,  and  why  he 
found  such  a  warm  welcome  today,  when  he 
came  home  in  the  rain,  wearing  his  old  blue 
overcoat. 

Flora  Hainfs  Loutrhcad. 


OBEDIENCE   IS   BETTER  THAN 
SACRIFICE. 

NEARLY  every  Bible  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  incident  in  the  life  of  Saul, 
when  he  was  sent  of  the  Lord  to  destroy  the 
Amalekites,  together  with  the  animals  of 
every  description.  Through  the  providence 
and  blessings  of  the  Lord  Saul  was  victori- 
ous: but  instead  of  faithfully  heeding  the 
command  of  Crod,  he  saved  alive  some  shee|) 
and  oxen  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  a 
burnt  offering.  Samuel  the  projihct  re- 
proved him  for  his  disobedience  and  said, 
"Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  For  this 
disobedience  the  Lord  rejected  Saul,  and 
chose  David  to  occupy  the  kingly  seat. 
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Whenever  the  Lord  gives  a  command 
through  His  servants,  those  who  receive  that 
command  should  strictly  adhere  to  it,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be.  Our  own  judgment 
at  times  may  suggest  another  course,  but  even 
though  seeming  failure  attends  our  labor  in 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  God,  it  is  the 
only    safe    plan    for   Saints    to    follow. 

In  human  affairs  the  employes  are  safest 
when  they  perform  literally  the  commands  of 
their  superiors  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
transactions  which  involve  large  amounts  of 
money,  for  if  employers  are  not  able  to  place 
confidence  in  the  strict  adherence  to  their 
wishes  of  those  who  are  in  their  employ,  they 
can  never  feel  safe  in  their  business  affairs. 

The  Rothschilds  felt  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing strict  obedience  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  in  their  service.  Several  years 
ago,  they  held  a  large  amount  of  cotton  in 
New  Orleans,  which  they  instructed  their 
agent  to  sell  when  cotton  reached  a  certain 
price.  The  agent  believing  it  would  go 
higher,  held  on  until  the  sale  made  a  profit 
of  ^40,000  more  than  he  would  have  got  had 
he  obeyed  orders  from  London.  He  joy- 
fully informed  his  employers  of  the  result, 
expecting  they  would  be  pleased  at  the  same. 

Imagine  his  chagrin  and  surprise  when  he 
received  a  reply  saying,  "  The  $40,000  you 
made  by  disobeying  your  instructions  is  not 
ours,  it  is  yours — take  it.  Mr. ,your  suc- 
cessor, starts  for  New  Orleans  today." 

Very  similar  to  the  above  incident  is  one 
recorded  of  Stephen  Girard,  who  founded  by 
his  will  the  fatuous  college  for  orphans  in 
Philadelphia.  He  insisted  on  undeviating 
obedience  to  all  his  orders.  He  would  re- 
tain no  one  in  service  who  ventured  to 
change,  for  any  reason,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
his  directions. 

A  captain  who  had  long  commanded  one 
of  his  vessels  found  a  cargo  unsaleable  at  the 
port  where  the  vessel  was  bound.  He  heard 
of  another  port  where  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  cargo,  and  by  sailing  thither 
on  his  own  responsibility,  secured  a  profit  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.       Congratulating  him-  I 


self  on  his  good  luck,  and  expecting  high 
praise  from  his  employer,  he  made  a  glow- 
ing report  of  the  matter  on  his  return.  Mr. 
Girard  listened  patiently  to  the  statement 
went  to  his  desk,  made  out  a  check  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  said,  "You  are  dis- 
missed from  my  service.  You  deserve  some 
reward  for  this  success,  but  all  in  my  employ 
must  obey  orders." 

Mr.  Girard  was  right  in  this  instance. 
Other  captains  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
this  one,  might  have  ventured  to  disobey 
orders  and  the  consequence  would  have  been 
financial  ruin.  The  great  merchant  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  see  that  he  could  not 
manage  his  own  affairs,  if  a  dozen  cap- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  world  took 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
obeying his  orders. 

Let  our  young  readers  bear  in  mind  these 
incidents.  If  they  are  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  any  person  or  firm,  they  should 
strictly  carry  out  instructions,  unless  the  mat- 
ter is  left  for  their  judgment  aiid  decision  : 
but  in  every  case  when  the  Lord  commands 
you  to  do  anything,  even  though  seeming 
disaster  may  overtake  you  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, do  not  fail  to  obey  strictly  the  word  of 
God.  He  will  take  care  of  the  results,  and 
you  may  be  sure  He  will  not  fail  to  reward 
you  for  every  sacrifice  which  you  make  in 
doing  that  which  He  commands. 

Nemor. 


AN  EVENING  PRAYER. 


The  day  is  ended.  Ere  I  sink  to  sleep 
My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine. 

Father  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine. 

With  loving  kindness  curtain  thou  my  bed, 
And  cool,  in  rest,  my  burning  pilgrim  feet ; 

Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord  and  Thee, 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake ; 

All's  well,  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break. 
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LITTLE    WILLIE. 


Little  Willie  Grown  to  Manhood. 


(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  654.) 

Chapter  VII. 
TTTILLIE  and  his  companion  went  to  a 
VV  town  called  Thirsk.  They  held  a 
meeting  in  the  open  air  and  preached  to  a 
good  congregation,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  another  meeting  one  week  from 
that  date.  The  congregation  treated  them 
respectfully,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Metho- 
dist persuasion  conducted  them  to  a  house  of 
entertainment,  engaged  a  bed  for  them  and 
paid  for  their  lodging  for  the  night. 

Next    morning    Elder    B told   Willie 

that  he  would  like  to  go  and  visit  some  of 
his  relatives  that  resided  about  twenty-five 
miles  still  farther  north,  at  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  proposed  to  meet  Willie  again  at 
Thirsk,  one  week  from  that  day,  the  time  of 
their  next  appointment.  Willie  was  agree- 
able, and  the  matter  was  settled  accordingly. 

Afrer  breakfast  they  parted.      Elder  B 

went  on  his  pleasure  excursion  and  Willie  to 
the  duties  of  his  calling.  During  the  follow- 
ing week  Willie  traveled  on  foot  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  to  fill  the  appointments  for 
meetings  that  had  been  previously  ^iven,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  he  returned  to  Thirsk, 
met  his  friend,  and  held  meeting  according 
to  appointment.  The  gentleman  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  them  the  week  before  again 
attended  their  meeting  and  seemed  to  be 
deeply  interested,  and  again  provided  them 
with  refreshment  and  lodging,  which  made 
Willie  and  his  companion  feel  very  thankful. 

Next  day  they  went  to  Baldersby,  a  small 
village  between  Thirsk  and  Ripon.  Here 
they  visited  several  families  and  were  very 
kindly  received.  An  aged  gentleman,  a 
tanner  by  trade,  invited  them  into  his  house 
for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  them  on 
the  principles  of  the  gospel.  He  appeared  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  what  they  said,  and 
invited  them  to  supper,  to  which  they  gladly 
consented.       While   supper    was    being    i)re- 


pared  their  host  passed  into  the  tan  yard  to 
direct  matters  there,  and  they  took  a  stroll 
outside.  When  Willie's  companion  felt 
assured  that  they  were  alone  he  said,  to 
Willie's  great  astonishment,  "  Well,  some 
how  or  other  I  have  taken  a  notion  to  go 
home."  The  following  conversation  then 
took  place  : 

Willie — "  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  home  ?" 

Elder  B. — "Well,  I  cannot  stand  this 
kind  of  a  life.  I  have  not  got  experience 
enough." 

ll'illie — "  Well,  now,  if  you  will  be  ad- 
vised by  me  you  will  stay  right  where  you 
are.  If  you  want  experience  you  will  get  it 
here.  Earth  affords  no  better  school.  Re- 
member he  that  setteth  his  hand  to  the  plow 
and  then  turneth  back  is  not  fit  for  the 
kingdom." 

Elder  B. — "Well,  I  can't   help  it;   I  must 

go." 

Willie — "You  and  I  were  sent  here  by 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty  to  perform  a 
mission.  If  those  who  sent  me  wish  me  to 
return  they  must  give  me  an  honorable 
release.  I  would  not  of  my  own  accord 
leave  my  post.  I  would  prefer  to  perish  in 
the  path  of  duty." 

After  making  this  last  remark  and  driving 
so  firm  a  stake  Willie  felt  a  very  peculiar  im- 
pression, an  inward  whispering  as  if  some  one 
said,  "  Now,  Willie,  you  are  driving  a  very 
firm  stake;  some  day  you  will  be  tried  to  see 
whether  you  will  not  pull  it  up." 

Supper  was  announced.  The  conversation 
closed,  and  Willie  and  his  companion  re- 
paired to  their  seats  at  the  table.  After 
supper  they  returned  to  Thirsk. 

On  their  way  Willie's  companion  re- 
marked that  while  he  was  visiting  his  friends 
he  heard  some  one  say  that  a  person  named 
Stanger,  who  resided  at  Faceby,  a  village 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Thirsk,  had  read 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  desired  to  see  a 
Mormon  Elder. 

Next  morning  Willie  accompanied  his 
companion  to  the  railway  station,  where  they 
shook  hands  and    parted.     After   the  parting 
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Willie  felt  very  lonely.  He  was  a  long  way 
from  home  and  friends,  and  without  money. 
Besides  this,  the  one  whom  he  had  expected 
would  share  the  responsibility  of  the  mission, 
be  the  partner  in  his  toils,  and  his  companion 
in  the  unavoidably  long  journeys  which  had 
to  be  made  on  foot,  had  now  left  him  to 
battle  with  the  opposition  of  the  world  alone. 
While  feeling  cast  down  with  these  reflec- 
tions, he  remembered  the  remark  of  his 
friend  the  evening  before  concerning  the 
gentleman  at  Faceby  who  wished  to  see  a 
Mormon  Elder.  This  remark  had  fastened 
itself  upon  his  mind,  and  he  felt  very 
forcibly  impressed  to  go  to  Faceby.  Finally 
he  started.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  lane  leading  up  to  the 
village. 

When  he  entered  this  lane  he  slackened 
his  pace.  Faceby  was  in  sight.  Willie 
wondered  in  what  way  he  could  best  intro- 
duce himself.  He  hardly  felt  certain  that 
Stanger  was  the  name  of  the  person  that  he 
wished  to  find.  And  then,  if  Stanger 
proved  to  be  the  right  man,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  gentleman,  how 
could  he  introduce  himself?  What  could  he 
possibly  say  to  him  ?  He  had  never  seen 
the  man  whom  he  sought,  neither  had  he  any 
letter  of  introduction. 

As  he  neared  the  village  his  embarrassment 
increased.  Just  then  at  a  short  turn  of  the 
road  he  met  an  aged  lady,  whom  he  addressed 
as  follows:  "Please,  madam,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  there  is  a  resident  in  this  village 
named  Mr.  Stanger?"  The  lady  pointed  to 
a  farm  house  that  wore  a  rather  ancient 
appearance,  and  answered,  "  Mr.  Stanger 
lives  in  that  house." 

Willie  opened  the  garden  gate,  went  down 
the  foot  path  to  the  house,  and  gently  rapped 
at  the  door;  a  middle  aged  gentleman  an- 
swered the  call. 

Willie. — "  Is  this  Mr.  Stanger's  resi- 
dence ?" 

Mr.  S.—"Yes,  sir." 

fR  — '•.\re  you  the  gentleman?" 

Mr.  S.—"  I  am,  sir." 


IP. — "I  have  been  informed  that  you  have 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon;  also  that  you 
have  desired  to  see  an  Elder  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  one,  sir,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  upon  you." 

Mr.  S. — "You  have  been  rightly  informed; 
will  you  please  come  in,  sir  ?" 

Willie  walked  in,  and  Mr.  Stanger  intro- 
duced him  to  his  sister,  who  was  keeping 
house  for  him. 

Mr.  S. — "Are  you  hungry,  sir?" 

W. — "I  am,  sir." 

Mr.  S. — (Addressing  his  sister,  he  said): 
"Mary,  get  the  gentleman  a  good  dinner." 

Mary  did  so,  and  Willie  did  justice  to  a 
farmer's  substantial  meal. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Stanger  enquired  whether 
Willie  would  remain  and  preach  to  them  on 
the  morrow,  which  was  the  Sabbath  day. 

W. — "Yes,  sir,  with  pleasure." 

Mr.  S. — "  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
feel  at  home,  and  make  yourself  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible  during  our  absence  this  after- 
noon. It  is  now  hay  time  and  we  are  very 
busy." 

W. — "Mr.  Stanger,  have  you  any  ob- 
jections to  my  going  out  to  assist  you  in  your 
hay-making?  If  you  have  not,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  go," 

Mr.  S. — "We  do  not  wish  to  set  you  at 
work,  sir ;  but  your  company  would  be  agree- 
able if  it  would  please  you  to  favor  us  with  it." 

Willie  went  to  the  field  with  Mr.  Stanger 
and  his  men,  and  took  hold  of  the  work  with 
him.  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire  that  a 
Mormon  Elder  had  come  to  Mr.  Stanger's, 
and  was  then  actually  working  in  the  field, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  preach  on  the 
morrow. 

Many  came  during  the  afternoon  whose 
object  appeared  to  be  to  try  to  get  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  Mormon,  when  they  discovered  that 
Mormon  Elders  were  like  other  men. 

That  evening  four  persons  invited  Willie  to 
dine  with  them  next  day,  and  many  showed 
him  marks  of  great  kindness.  Willie  felt  that 
the   Lord  was  giving  him  great  comfort  where 
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he  had  had  but  little  reason  to  expect  it.  This 
encouraged  him,  and  dispelled  the  gloom  thai 
the  circumstance  of  his  companion  leaving 
him  had  thrown  around  his  path.  He  now 
felt  glad  that  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  im- 
pressions that  had  caused  his  companion  to 
go  home. 

Next  day  it  was  arranged  that  Willie  should 
preach  at  a  farm  house  a  little  farther  up  the 
village,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Stanger,  a 
brother  of  the  first  Mr.  Stanger.  Meeting 
was  appointed  for  2  o'clock  p.  m.  When  the 
time  arrived  the  houee  proved  to  be  too  small 
for  the  congregation,  consequently  meeting 
was  held  in  the  open  air.  The  people  ap- 
peared to  be  well  pleased,  and  many  invited 
him  to  visit  them  at  their  homes,  for  which 
purpose  he  remained  at  Faceby  the  following 
day.  His  visits  afforded  him  much  pleasure ; 
for  many  families  gave  him  kindly  greeting, 
and  bade  him  welcome  to  their  comfortable 
rural  homes. 

It  was  known  that  Willie  was  to  leave 
Faceby  the  next  day,  and  that  he  was  travel- 
ing without  purse  or  scrip,  therefore  some  of 
the  ladies,  fearing  that  he  might  not  have  a 
timely  call  to  dinner,  in  their  extreme  kind- 
ness, made  tarts,  pies  and  turn-overs,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  place  them  in  his  port- 
manteau. In  this  way  he  was  actually  loaded 
down  with  their  kindness. 

In  about  a  month  Willie  returned  to  Faceby. 
His  new  friends  received  him  very  kindly. 

It  was  announced  that  he  would  preach  in 
Mr.  Stanger's  the  following  evening.  He 
filled  the  appointment  and  during  the  dis- 
course, a  local  preacher,  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion  interrupted  him  with  remarks. 
Willie  told  him  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  compatible  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  if  he  would  cease  these  inter- 
ruptions, and  listen  till  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course; and  on  condition  of  his  compliance 
with  this  suggestion  he  should  have  a  hearing 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  gentleman 
did  not  interrupt  Willie  again,  but  sat  still 
until  he  had  closed  his  remarks ;  then  he 
arose  and  said  that  he   did   not  believe  some 


things  that  had  been  advanced.     He  did  not 

believe  that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation; 
that  much  evidence  could  be  brought  to  prove 
that  the  only  thing  necessary  for  man's  salva- 
tion was  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

After  speaking  about  fifteen  minutes  in  this 
strain,  he  closed  by  saying:  "My  friends  and 
fellow  travelers  to  eternity,  we  may  never 
meet  again  in  the  flesh,  and  I  would  like  to 
pray  with  you  before  we  part.  I  came  here 
tonight  with  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Martial) 
on  whose  account  I  cannot  remain  longer 
with  you,  therefore  let  us  kneel  down." 

So  saying  he  bowed  down  upon  his  knees. 
Just  then  a  young  man,  son  of  Mr.  James 
Stanger,  took  hold  of  his  coat  collar  and 
raised  him  to  his  feet,  telling  him  that  he  had 
a  hearing,  and  raised  some  objections,  and 
that  the  meeting  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
answer. 

The  local  preacher  appeared  to  be  excited. 
He  had  no  relish  for  remaining  to  hear  an 
answer  to  what  he  had  said.  For  a  moment 
he  had  forgotten  his  friend  on  whose  account 
he  could  not  remain  longer  at  meeting,  and 
in  a  desperate  manner  rushed  for  the  door, 
followed  by  the  young  man,  intent  upon  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  remaining  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  He  could  not  see 
the  point,  and  through  great  exertion  reached 
the  door  first.  The  door  was  opened  with  a 
vengeance,  and  a  regular  foot  race  took  place, 
but  the  preacher  who  was  a  good  runner, 
soon  outran  his  pursuer,  who  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  meeting. 

That  evening  John  Etherington,  a  warden 
of  the  established  Church  of  England,  said 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  he  believed 
Willie  had  preached  the  truth,  and  made 
application  for  baptism.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  hour  was  late,  and  some  distance  had  to 
be  traveled  in  order  to  gain  a  suitable  place; 
nevertheless,  the  warden  was  baptized. 

That  night  Willie  retired  to  rest  with  his 
heart  full  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  many  blessings  that  heaven  had  strewn 
upon  his  path.  "  ■    If-   P- 

ITO  BB  CONTINnED.I 
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DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 


Lesson  XXXIX.— God's   Covenant  With  Noah. 


Text. — Genesis  9. 

1.  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said 
unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earlh. 

2.  And  the  fear  of  you^,  and  the  dread  of  you  shall 
be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they 
delivered. 

3.  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you^,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things. 

4.  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat'. 

5.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  re- 
quire; at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at 
the  hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man. 

6.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed^;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man. 

7.  And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply  ;  bring  forth 
abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  multiply  therein. 

8.  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with 
him,  saying, 

9.  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you, 
and  with  your  seed  after  you  ; 

10.  And  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth 
with  you  ;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast 
of  the  earlh. 

11.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you; 
neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  ofi"  any  more  by  the  waters 
of  a  flood^;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth. 

12.  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token'  of  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations  : 

13.  I  do  set  my  bow*  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for 
a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. 

14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud: 

15.  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant^,  which  is 
between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all 
flesh;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh. 

i5.  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud  ;  and  I  will 
look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant between  God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh 
that  is  upon  the  earth, 

17.  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant,  which  I  have  established  between  me  and  all 
flesh  that  is  upon  the  earlh. 


28.  And  Noah    lived   after  the   flood  three  hundred 

and  fifty  years. 

29.  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years  :  and  he  died. 


I.  Genesis  i :  28.  2.  Psalms  8 :  6.  Hosea  2 :  18. 
James  3:7.  3.  Deut.  12:  15;  14:  4-20.  Acts  10:  12, 
13.  4.  Leviticus  17:  10,  11;  19:  26,  Deut,  12:  23. 
5.  Lev.  24:  17.  I  Kings  2:5.  6.  II  Peters:  6,  7. 
Alma  10  :  22.  7.  Genesis  17  :  10.  8.  Ezekiel  i :  28. 
Revelation  4:3.  9.  Lev.  26  :  42.  Deut.  7:9.  I  Kings 
8  :  23.     Psalms  106  :  45.     Ezekiel  16  :  60. 

LESSON  STATEMENT. 

When  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  he  builded 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  sacrifices 
thereon.  {Genesis  8  :  20.)  Then  the  Lord 
blessed  Noah  and  his  sons  and  gave  them  the 
right  of  dominion  over  all  living  things:  and 
told  them  they  might  eat  of  every  animal 
they  chose,  provided  the  creature  had  been 
properly  killed,  *so  that  the  blood  was  not 
kept  within  the  body.  As  a  penalty  for 
murder,  the  Lord  declared  that  the  murderer 
must  be  slain  Then  the  Lord  made  a 
promise  to  Noah  that  He  would  not  again 
destroy  all  living  things  with  a  flood  as  He 
had  done.  "While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seed  time,  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night 
shall  not  cease."  {Genesis  8 :  22.)  As  a 
token  of  this  great  covenant,  the  Lord  set  the 
rainbow  in  the  clouds;  saying  that  when  He 
looked  upon  the  bow.  He  would  remember 
His  promise  to  Noah,  and  would  control  the 
rain,  so  that  it  should  not  again  flood  the 
earth.  Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood, 
and  having  reached  the  age  of  950  years,  he 
died. 

NOTES. 

Bow  IN  THE  Cloud. — As  a  token  of  His  covenant 
with  Noah  and  his  descendants  that  the  earth  should  not 
again  be  destroyed  by  water,  the  Lord  set  the  rainbow  in 
the  clouds.  The  bow  is  caused  by  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light  when  the  sun's  rays  strike  falling  drops 
of  rain.  The  rainbow  has  received  other  significance 
from  scriptural  references.  Thus  we  read  in  Revelation 
4  :  J,  that  there  "  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne," 
and  in  Revelation  10  :  /,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
rainbow  about  the  head  of  the  angel  which  John  saw, 
and  a  similar   comparison   is   made   in  Ezekiel  i:   sS. 
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The  appearance  of  the  rainbow  has  additional  meaning 
to  us  in  these  days,  from  a  sign  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  (History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
March  JO,  1S44).  "  I  have  asked  Ihe  Lord  concerning 
His  coming  and  while  asking  Ihe  Lord,  He  gave  me  a 
sign,  and  said  :  In  the  days  of  Noah,  I  set  a  bow  in  the 
heavens  as  a  sign  and  token  that  in  any  year  that  the 
bow  should  be  seen,  the  Lord  would  not  come  ;  but 
there  should  be  seed-time  and  harvest  during  that  year, 
but  whenever  you  see  the  bow  withdrawn,  it  shall  be  a 
token  that  there  shall  be  famine,  pestilence,  and  great 
distress  among  the  nations,  and  that  the  com.ing  of  Ihe 
Messiah  is  not  far  distant !" 

WHAT  WE  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THIS  LESSON. 

I.  That  the  Lord  was  pleased  with  Noah's 
sacrifice.  2.  That  the  Lord  blessed  Noah 
and  his  sons.  3.  That  the  Lord  gave  Noah 
and  his  descendants  dominion  over  all  living 
things.  4.  That  men  should  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals  in  which  the  blood  is  still 
contained.  5.  That  a  murderer  deserves 
death.  6.  That  the  Lord  promised  Noah 
not  to  bring  a  flood  upon  the  whole  earth 
again.  7.  That  the  rainbow  was  selected 
by  the  Lord  as  a  token  of  this  covenant.  8. 
That  the  rainbow  was  named  to  Joseph  Smith 
as  a  sign  respecting  the  coming  of  the 
Savior  in  this  day.  9.  That  Noah  lived 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood, 
and  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LESSON. 

I.  What  did  Noah  do  after  leaving  the 
ark?  2.  How  did  the  Lord  feel  regarding 
Noah's  sacrifice?  3.  What  instruction  did 
the  Lord  give  Noah  and  his  sons  ?  4.  What 
right  did  Noah  and  his  descendants  receive 
from  the  Lord  respecting- the  animals?  5. 
What  permission  did  they  receive  regarding 
food  ?  6.  Of  what  were  they  not  to  eat  ? 
7.  What  penalty  did  the  Lord  establish  for 
the  crime  of  murder?  8.  What  covenant 
did  the  Lord  make  with  Noah  and  his  des- 
cendants? 9.  What  token  of  this  covenant 
was  given?  10.  Of  what  was  the  rainbow 
named  to  Joseph  Smith  as  a  sign  ?  11.  How 
long  did  Noah  live  after  the  flood  ?  12.  How 
old  was  Noah  when  he  died  ? 


HOMEWARD    BOUND. 


Up  the  king's  highway  we're  marching  along, 
We'er  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound, 
To  that  fair  city  where  Saints  ever  throng. 
We're  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound. 

Hark  !  hear  our  Savior  in  trumpet  tones  say, 
"  I  am  the  shepherd  and  I  am  the  way, 
"  Come,  follow  me,  and  press  onward  today, 
"  We'er  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound." 

Brightly  our  banners  are  waving  above, 
We'er  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound, 
On  ev'ry  flag  is  inscibed  "God  is  Love  !" 
We'er  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound. 

Valiantly  follow  our  Shepherd  and  King, 
And  oft  resounding  His  praises  we'll  sing. 
Safely  at  home  all  His  Saints  He  will  bring, 
We're  homeward  bound,  homeward  bound. 

J.  L.  Townshend. 


The  most  remarkable  summer  sleepers  are 
found  in  the  group  of  dipnoids,  intermediate 
between  the  batrachians  and  fishes,  and  com- 
prising at  present  but  three  animals — the  Lep- 
idosiren  paradoxa  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Protopterus  annectens  of  Gambia 
and  Senegal,  and  the  Ccratodus  Forsteri  of 
Australia.  Their  anatomical  structure  resem- 
bles that  of  the  fishes,  and  a  bronchial  appar- 
atus allows  them  to  breathe  in  the  water, 
while  a  pulmonary  apparatus  enables  them  to 
absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  A  careful 
study  of  the  protopterus  shows  that  during 
the  entire  dry  season,  lasting  about  nine 
months,  it  remains  buried  in  the  dried-up 
mud  at  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  sort  of  cocoon,  wliich  incloses  it  hermet- 
ically. Air  penetrates  through  a  narrow 
channel  to  the  animal,  v.'hich  in  this  state 
breathes,  not  only  through  a  lung  into 
which  the  swimming  bladder  is  transformed, 
but  through  its  wide  membranous  tail.  On 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season,  the  dried 
mucus  covering  the  animal  dissolves,  and  the 
creature  straightens  out  from  its  doubled-up 
position  and  swims  in  the  water  for  three 
months. 
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OUR  BABY. 


SWEET  AFTON. 

Sing  softly,  low  zephyrs, 
O'er  newly  made  graves; 
While  birds  gently  warble. 
And  bright  brooklet  laves. 
Our  baby,  Sweet  Afton, 
Might  hear  should  ye  weep; 
Sing  lullaby  softly, 
Disturb  not  his  sleep. 

Ye  starry-eyed  angels. 
Of  mercy  and  love. 
Who  watch  little  children 
In  fair  homes  above : 
Ye  see  Father  always — 
Our  lone  message  bear ; 
Remember  the  baby, 
Sweet  Afton  is  there. 

And  Jesus,  thou  solace 
Of  mortals  who  weep, 
In  thy  blessed  service 
This  mother's  heart  keep; 
Her  baby.  Sweet  Afton, 
Has  gone  from  her  sight ; 
But  thy  "yoke  is  easy," 
Thy  "burden  is  light." 


Lula. 


A   MOUNTAIN    RAMBLE. 


My  father  crossed  the  plains  in 
1847,  in  Bishop  Hunter's  hundred 
and  Joseph  Home's  fifty.  They 
camped  one  night  on  the  Platte  River 
bank  near  a  point  where  the  Mormon 
pioneers  had  established  a  black- 
smith shop  to  shoe  the  catde  and  re- 


pair broken  wagons  for  the  Mormon 
and  Oregon  Emigrants. 

The  company  intended  traveling 
the  next  day.  There  was  a  mountain 
on  the  south  which  father  thought  was 
four  or  five  miles  away,  and  he  felt 
anxious  to  visit  it  and  try  to  kill  a 
deer.  After  letting  his  folks  know, 
he  started,  taking  with  him  a  rifle, 
two  pistols,  and  a  small  ax,  but  took 
no  dinner  nor  water.  He  was  young 
and  strong  then  and  could  travel  very 
fast,  but  now  he  is  old  and  walks 
with  two  canes. 

He  traveled  very  rapidly,  but  after 
several  hours  the  mountain  seemed 
as  far  off  as  before.  He  reached  it 
late  in  the  forenoon  and  climbed  to 
the  top.  He  was  deceived  in  the 
height  as  much  as  in  the  distance. 
He  saw  a  deer  on  the  mountain  and 
killed  it.  He  soon  became  very 
thirsty.  He  heard  a  stream  of  water 
below  in  i  ch,  butt  was  a  fearful 

place  and  he  dare  uw  ^^t^  to  the  edge 
on  his  feet.  He  lay  down  and  crawled 
till  he  got  his  head  over  the  cliff  and 
looked  down.  The  cliff  that  he  lay 
on  was  perpendicular  several  hund- 
red feet  to  the  bottom.  One  look 
was  all  he  wanted.  It  made  him 
dizzy  and  he  did  not  dare  to  get  up 
to  run,  but  crawled  backward  like  a 
crawfish  for  several  feet  and  was 
almost  afraid  to  stand  up  then.  He 
gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  a  drink, 
he  dressed  his  deer  and  put  it  in 
a  sack  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose.  By  this  time  it  was  after- 
noon.    He  packed  his  sack   of  deer 
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on  his  back  with  a  strap  like  the 
Indians  do.  He  thought  he  had  about 
sixty  or  seventy  lbs.  which  with  his 
tools  was  quite  a  load.  He  started 
for  the  camp  and  was  quite  tired 
when  he  got  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  went  on,  but  night  came 
long  before  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  left  the  camp  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  company  in  the  meantime  had 
concluded  to  go  on  a  few  miles  to 
the  repairing  station.  He  got  a 
drink  at  the  river  and  then  traveled 
westward.  It  was  a  very  dark  night 
but  after  awhile  he  heard  a  cowbell 
and  soon  saw  a  camp-fire.  Then  his 
load  got  so  heavy  he  could  pack  it 
no  farther.  He  laid  it  down  on  a 
stump  of  a  tree  and  went  on  his  way 
to  camp.  It  was  after  midnight  when 
he  arrived.  There  he  found  his 
family  and  friends  much  alarmed 
as  they  had  learned  at  the  station 
that  the  mountain  was  inhabited  with 
grizzly  bears.  They  had  killed  one 
weighing  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 
They  said  the  distance  from  where 
he  started  was  twenty-five  miles, 
but  he  thinks  their  statements  were 
exaggerated. 

His  brother  Archie  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  Corey  went  and 
brought  the  deer  to  camp.  The 
next  morning  he  divided  it  around 
the  camp  as  far  as  it  would  go  for 
breakfast,  to  make  atonement  for  his 

foolishness. 

Leonora  R.   Gardner, 
Pine  Vai.lev,  Age  12 years. 

Utah. 


PINE-NUTS. 


Pine-nuts  grow  on  trees  called 
pinion  pines.  The  trees  are  not  very 
tall.  A  short  distance  off  they  look 
a  little  like  cedars. 

The  nuts  grow  in  what  are  called 
cones.  They  are  gathered  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  They  are  gener- 
ally gathered  by  Indians,  who  pre- 
pare them  in  this  manner:  They 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  put 
some  coals  of  fire  in  it  and 
throw  the  cones  in  and  then  cover 
them  up  and  let  them  roast.  When 
they  are  done  they  take  them  out 
and  shell  them  and  they  are  then 
ready  to  eat.  The  shells  are  dark 
brown  and  the  meat  is  white. 

There  is  quiet  a  number  of  these 
kind  of  trees  about  sixteen  miles 
from  here  at  what  is  called  the  City 
of  Rocks. 

Cynthia  L.   Beecher, 
Age  I)  years. 

Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


The  birds  of  Germany,  like  the 
crows  of  Ireland,  are  the  pets  of  the 
people,  both  in  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. They  are  so  tame  that  many  of 
them  build  their  nests  inside  of  the 
houses  and  are  never  disturbed  by 
old  or  young.  Throw  down  a  few 
crumbs,  and  they  will  come  down 
from  the  trees  and  almost  eat  out  of 
your  hand.  The  consequence  is  that 
fruit-growers  never  suffer  from  the 
invasion  of  worms. 
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IN    MEMORIUM. 


The  days  are  sad  and  dreary, 

I'm  wounded  to  the  core  ; 
The  nights  are  long  and  weary, 

I  feel  not  as  of  yore; 
My  loved  one  went  so  sudden, 

I'll  ne'er  forget  the  night ; 
My  bosom,  ah  I  so  laden 

With  sorrow  at  her  flight! 

The  home  where  songs  of  gladness 

Ooce  filled  me  with  delight, 
Is  turned  to  grief  and  sadness  ; 

I  mourn  from  morn  till  night. 
Instead  of  dulcet  music. 

And  all  in  major  keys, 
I'm  moaning  in  the  minor 

'Mong  solemn  symphonies. 

My  wife,  my  only  treasure. 

With  sweet  soprano  voice, 
That  thrilled  me  o'er  with  pleasure, 

And  made  my  heart  rejoice  ; 
Her  singing,  oh  so  tender. 

In  accents  soft  and  sweet, 
Oft  made  me  to  surrender 

With  homage  at  her  feet. 

The  merry  spring  is  coming, 
With  song  for  grove  and  vale. 

And  gentle  zephyrs  straying 
O'er  meadow,  hill  and  dale  ; 


Sweet  songs  of  joy  and  gladness 

I  hear  where'er  I  roam  ; 
But  oh  1  there's  naught  but  sadness 

Awaiting  me  at  home. 

The  summer  comes  to  cheer  me  j 

The  bees  go  humming  by, 
And  robins  warble  sweetly. 

While  larks  are  soaring  high. 
Their  strains  are  all  so  pleasing, 

Carolling  as  they  come  ; 
But  oh  !  there  is  a  longing 

For  one  that's  not  at  home. 

Oh,  God  !  thou  knowst  my  anguish — 

My  heavy  load  of  grief. 
While  here  alone  I  languish, 

O  give  me  sweet  relief; 
And  banish  all  my  frettings. 

And  ailings  from  my  door. 
My  sorrowing  and  my  longings. 

Henceforth,  forevermore. 

H.  E.  Llewelyn. 


To  reprehend  well  is  the  most  necessary 
and  the  hardest  part  of  friendship.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  sometimes  merit  a  check? 
and  yet  how  few  will  endure  it. 
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a  33^  per  cent,  valuation)  of       $1,500,000  109,90o,037aD2 

Total  Undivided  Surplus,    S26,292,980.56 
Income,  -       -       -       $39,054,943.85 

New  Assurance  ivritten in  7897, 233,  i  1  8,331.00 
Outstanding  Assurance,   804,894,557.00 

The  Free  Tontine  policy  (the  Society's  latest  form)  Is  UNRESTRICTED  as  to  r—~ 
W«nce,  travel  and  occupation  after  one  year;  INCONTESTABLE  after  two  years, 
and   "NON-FORFEITABLE"   after  three  years. 

Claims  are  paid  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 


HENRY   B.  HYDE,  Prest. 


JAMES   W.  ALEXANDER,  VIce-Prest. 


M.  RUSH  WARNER,  Manager, 


SKL.T-    L.7^I<e    CITY. 
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Ulhat's  the  matter  Houu  ? 

•f  BROiAZNING  •?•  BRO'S  r 


lead  theniall  in  Ihe  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  Wliobiili^^ 
TWO  IMMENSE   STOKES  (llirCH   FULL   OF 

Plre  Arms,  Ainmuiiilion,  I'lx-ki-t  Ciillrry,  l<'iHliiMi;  'I'licklc,  Muse  Itiill  itiwl  r/HHii  l'<'iuiiHSiip|ilieH 
T<'iitH,  HaiiiinockH,  HirycirH  and  Spitrlint;'  (aooils  <if  lOvt-rji-  Ih'script  ion. 

GENUIISE    TH07VVS0IS     inZKTER     F'ROOR     BOOTS     KjslD     SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vcrticiil  hd,  M  AriiiScwiiis'  Mii(;liiiii\  Till']  LVI'lvST  AMI  HKST;  VosI  Ty|if  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  anil  liiiint  I'owdcr,  Caps,  Fuse,  Ktc,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Bend  uh  your  onlurH,  w«  can  huvu  yon  money.     Illiislrat«U  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


2461  WashliiKKin  Avenue,  OKden,  Utah. 


IB5  Main  St.,  Halt   Ii»ke  Clly.  ITrah. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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j{io  Crande  Ujestern  j{ujy. 

THE  fiCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAlf  I 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Kle^ant  equipment,  fidlnian 
t>uffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Authorized   City  Agents 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 

SllVIPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -         30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 
The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.    This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 
NUMBER  THREfe. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  ?■  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

Publisheps    of     JUVEf^ILiE     INSTRUCTOR., 
SHl-T  LKKE   CITY,  UT?^H. 


— FOB     THK — 


DEPOSIT   STAMP   SYSTEM 


— ijF  THK~ 


UTAH  COJIMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

32  and  34  E.  1st  South  Street. 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor  1st  South  and  6th  East 

68  K  Sireet 

63    S.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  W.  4th  North 

3411  W.  I  St  South 

373  N.,'ith  West 

111  S.  .^th  West 

637  N.  l-t  West 

667  S.  4' h  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  hi  d  11th  South 

324  W.  fith  South 

769  S.  'ind  East 

459  3rd  ^itreet 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  N<)rih  Temple 

Liberty  Park 

cor  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

2.0  r  Street 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

377  fiih  Street 

Bountiful 

Ceiiterville 

Sngar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Treek 

Farmington 


lOth  Ward  ro-op., 

G.  V   Brooks, 

Fotilger  Brothers, 

Eaidley  .^  Sperry, 

\  rs.  A  Butterworth, 

Wru   StonenirtD, 

iMh  Ward  Store, 

Mrs  C.  Hill 

H    F  Evans, 

H   ,1   Slii  liming, 

F'aiik  BriUiting, 

Siddowav  Bro;*., 

M  IS.  >.  Horne. 

■»narr  A  Sous. 

J   A  M,  Irvine, 

R   H.  Irvine, 

Jnhn  H    Ke  son, 

Artliu'  Frewi  ■, 

A    H.  Woodrnff, 

John  F  Coe, 

J.  W   Rogers  A  Co., 

Robinson  A  King, 

J    W    Ha  rih 

John  B'-own, 

r  P.  Held, 

Kiihard   Duerden, 

C'^iit>'r\  ille  Co-op., 

Pa(  ific  Lumber  &  Building  Company 

James  NeiNn-i, 

(ienrge  .Saville, 

J    E,  R'  binson, 

5c  n^po.«its  can  be  made. at  the  Bank  or  wiih  -nyof 
its  agents,  and  when  the  an  ount  reaches  "tl.O     the  depositor 
11  yei  .T  per  rem,    inierest   thereoi',  tompounded  4   times  a 
vear 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
DiHK.  niKs.— 1-     Arnisi.or.g     V     W     Ma.Ke    ,  Thomas   W. 
EbTiiectt,  iiidiviir  Kuheits    I)r.  Jos  S    Kirhaids,  Thomas  W. 
Jt'iiniiig^,  O,  H    Hardy,  M   E.  CunimingH,  oamuel  Mclutyre. 


THE  JUVENILE    INSXRUCTOR. 


D.  O.  CALUERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE-^ 

45  and  47  W.  Ist  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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Dnioii  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Througli  PULLMAN  PAL.4CE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


CIT"\'  TICKET  OFKICE  201    MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.Mgr.     Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

piite    Insupance    Co. 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00 

$;^  10,000.00 


Henry  Dinwoodey, 
George  Romney, 
Tbomea  O.  Webber, 
Frank  W.  JenningB, 


DIH  nCTOBS. 

V.  T.  Famnworth, 
WillLim  H.  Rowe, 
Joha  Henry  Huiith, 


John  r.  Cutler 
David  RcrlM. 
Geo.  W-  ThaU-hoi 
Charloa  H.  Burton 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Prc»'t-        GEO.  ROMNEY  Vlc»-Prc«'l 

LEWIS  fi.  HILL8,  frea-surer.     ELIAH  A.  SMITH,  Socretar) 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Aas.'t  Swrelary. 

H.  J.G HANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  'f 


•  «•  •■• 


Books, 

Stationet^y, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SOPPliIES.  ETC., 

Utah  Book  &  Stationery 

COIVIPANV, 


72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

IVIANAGER.  tf 


Tti6  State  Bann 

OF=    UTKH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $40,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTOI^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wm.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannou 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Famsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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rnHE  m'W  Chiciigo  Limited  via  RIO 
]  GRANDE  WESTERN,  on  and  after 
May  Isl,  will  leave  Salt.  Lake  at  8:00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  '.):30  a.  m.  tlie  next 
morning  and  Chicago  4:00  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing (lay.  Through  Pullman  jialace 
Kleeping  cans  froih  Ogden  and  Salt  Iiak(( 
to  Chicago  without  change.  An  elegant 
train  throughout.  The  Atlantic  E.xpress 
leaves  hen;  at  9:.'30  j).  m.  as  heretofore. 
Improved  service  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
and  SeviiM'  Valley  yioinls. 


THE  JUVENILEl     INSTRUCTOR, 


K 


tu 


THE  m^Ci  DIIIWOODEY  FUWITUHE  GO]HPJl]iYj* 

SML-X    L-MKE    CIXV.  > 

BABY   CAR{?IAGES,  t^EpJ^IGERATORS,      gtt 
FURfllTURE,  CARPETS,  WAlili  PAPEJ^. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  ^Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest    leavings    Bank    in    Utah,    with    deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  27         ,  > 

WM.  DRIYSR  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Owen,  Utah 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A 

General  5ankinQ  Dullness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   YOV^    ACCOUflTS. 

^e-DEEOS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.=S» 
60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

P.Auerbacli&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 
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One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 

11.07 


03 
0 
0 
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PATRONIZE  HOME-MANUFACTURE  AND  BUY  YOUR  WOOLEN  GOODS  FROM 


jno.  G.  Guiier 
&Bro.. 

a^S=WE  MAKES5SS5 

MEHS  suns  TO  ORDER 

FR07UT 

prowo  n)ills  /lll-U/ool 
CASSIMERE. 


Frovo  woolen 
Mills. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Flannels,  Linseys,  Blankets,  Yarns, 

Shawls,  Cassimeres,  Overshirts, 

Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
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NO.    36    EKST    TE7«tr=LE     STREET.    sril-T     L-KKE    CITV.    VJTKH.  I      Tft 


26 1 K.  TjlOlttflS,  28  R.  K.  TB0ffiAS,30  H- 1  TH0ffiflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO.,"  D 

THE  SALT  LAKE  |HUSIG  DEflliERS,  ^ 

ALSO 

ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  action. 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRDfflENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS. 
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74    MAIN  STREET. 

Catalogue  Free.i 
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